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SHAKESPEARE AND THE NAZIS | 
—GREEKS FROM HOLLYWOOD — 
A LOST AUDIENCE RECOVERED 

NE thing has been saved for the 

English-speaking races from the 

wreck of the world: The Germans do not 
want unser Shakespeare any longer. Mr. j 
Goebbels has forbidden all performances ee, 
of those fine, modern translations by (\ 








Hans Rothe which have made Shake- 
speare one of the most played and play- 
able of dramatists on German stages for 
more than a decade before the darkness 
settled down. It would be funny if it 
were not so sad. Perhaps, after all, it is a 
little funny, since, as unser Nietzsche 
said, many years ago, if we are to go on 


trying to find our way through what so ~ \ = 
often looks like the trackless wild of \ Se VA 
human experience, ‘laughing lions must 

come.’ 


res IT aBROaD, by Herbert Farjeon, 
which Charles Morgan, in the New 
York Times, calls ‘the most pointed and % 
the wittiest revue that has lately been 
seen in London’, makes this distin- 
guished critic ask himself what it is that 
gives to a work of art or entertainment NN 
the qualities that are needed for inter- 
national response. It provides him also Ray Bolger, inOn Your Toes. By Wynn. 
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THE fourth annual Soviet Theatre 
Festival, which opens in Moscow 
September 1, moves on to Lenin- 
grad, and closes September 10, has 
announced a tentative schedule of 
productions. The Moscow perform- 
ances will begin at the new Theatre 
of People’s Art and continue with 
Aristocrats at the Vakhtangov, Gore 
ot Ouma at the Meyerhold, Eugene 
Onegin at the Bolshoi Opera, Umka, 
the White Bear at the Theatre of 
Revolution, and Resurrection at the 
Moscow Art. In Leningrad, the 
Festival guests will attend the new 
opera by Dzerhinsky, The Quiet 
Don, at the Little Opera Theatre, 
and the ballet, The Fountain of 
Bakhchissarai, at the Kirov Opera. 
All these productions, save one, are 
from former seasons, so the drastic 
changes — to which the program is 
of course open— may bring the 
Festival up-to-date. In addition to 
these attractions, two of the more 
famous national theatres plan to 
visit during the Festival: the Rusta- 
velli from Georgia (an account of 
which appeared in THEATRE ARTS 
last January) and the Franko from 
the Ukraine. 
* 


A REPORT growing out of the pro- 
duction of Lady Precious Stream in 
New York says that Dr. S. I. 
Hsiung, adaptor of the play into 
English, may bring a group of Chi- 
nese actors to Broadway next fall to 
present native plays. And there is 
even talk of alternating these pro- 
ductions with versions in English. 
* 

THE theatrical season in Madrid 
opened last month with every house 
in the city offering entertainment. 
Among the seven plays, six musical 
shows and several revivals, is an 
adaptation by José Juan Cadenas of 
André Josset’s Elisabeth, la femme 
sans hommes, pictured in its Paris 
production in May’s THEATRE ARTS, 
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with the answer, that the appeal must be 
to what is common to all men, not to 
what divides them. ‘There appears to 
be’, he says, ‘an international interest 
in what may be called sentimentalized 
sadism, and the leg-merchants are, of 
course, right in thinking that there is an 
easy market in human sensuality. This 
is the internationalism of our baseness. 
But there is also a meeting place at the 
other end of the scale. . . . One of our 
spiritual impulses is to criticize not this 
man or that man but the astonishing 
phenomenon called humanity; this is 
why genuine satire, whether it is Swift’s 
or Mr. Farjeon’s, will always translate, 
though, like Three Men on a Horse, its 
detail is strictly national.’ 


OBERT SHERWOOD’S best play, Jdiot’s 
Delight, so deftly acted by Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, has been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, and the 
award comes as an anti-climax after the 
honor paid to Winterset by the Drama 
Critics’ Circle, in revolt against the 
shifting policies of the Pulitzer Award 
Committees of other years. Again this 
year the committee has shifted its 
ground, voiding the rule recently made 
which denied the privilege of competi- 
tion to a playwright who had already 
won a Pulitzer Prize, and forgetting an- 
other earlier ruling that the play should 
represent a phase of American life. 
Surely, out of respect to Mr. Pulitzer, 
the committee must find some way, be- 
fore many years go by, to undo what 
they have done to belittle their own 
award, or an artist of dignity will find 
himself unable to accept the prize. 














THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


oBopy seriously believes that, be- 
N cause of the long-drawn-out strug- 
gle for anew Minimum Basic Agreement 
between the League of New York Thea- 
tres, representing the managers, and the 
Dramatists’ Guild, contracts for plays 
will not be signed in time for the August 


opening of theatres. Already more pro- - - - 


ducers than usual are announcing their 
fall schedules of plays contracted for, 
and new agreements are being reached 
between playwrights and producers and 
recorded by means of covering letters 
declaring that the play shall be produced 
under whatever contract is finally agreed 
to by the contesting parties. Neverthe- 
less, the assurance that the argument will 
be settled in time for the autumn open- 
ings (and perhaps before this issue 
reaches the newsstands) does not dimin- 
ish the fundamental seriousness of the 
point under discussion: the relation of 
the motion picture companies to the two 
major parties of a play contraet. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, the 
question of whether the motion picture 
companies shall be established as a third 
major element in a contract for Broad- 
way play production. 

That motion picture money now en- 
ables many producers to function who 
would otherwise be entirely out of the 
business is an accepted fact. That an in- 
creasing number of young producers 
with a taste for the theatre and no money 
hanker for a motion picture alliance is 
also true. That many good plays have 
been backed by film money may be ad- 
mitted; as also that playwrights — even 
revolutionary playwrights who scorn 
the odor of fresh capital — scamper 


FRED ASTAIRE’S dancing is to be 
the subject of an article in the new 
edition of The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. To which C. A. Lejeune, per- 
spicacious movie critic for the Lon- 
don Observer, ‘after the first gasp of 
surprise’, replies: ‘The compilers of 
the Encyclopaedia have behaved in a 
perfectly natural way, assuming 
that they are going to do their 
job properly. For Mr. Astaire, along 
with Chaplin and Disney, is one of 
the only really significant trio that 
the cinema has yet evolved. Astaire’, 
Miss Lejeune believes, ‘has found a 
way of expressing an idea, a feeling, 
or even a clean and acute perception 
of physical well-being, to millions of 
people. . . . It is aclear case of feet 
across the world... . His profi- 
ciency . . . is the pure manifesta- 
tion of modern tap-dancing, in 
which the off-beat Negro rhythm 
has been combined with the old 
native clog-dance of America’s Irish 
and Lancashire immigrants. It has 
been whipped up to a frenzy of speed 
and precision . . . but it is charged 
with a dry wit that is a purely 
Yankee heritage. It is as modern as 
the stream-lined flyer, and as sensi- 
tive as the rhythms of the old 
psalmists. I suspect it is a far greater 
thing than Mr. Astaire knows of, 
which makes him, perhaps, less 
academically a professor, but equally 
an artist, in the job he sets out to 
G.cece 
* 

KATHARINE CORNELL, who 
closes Saint Foan in New York 
May 23, will take it thereafter on a 
tour of Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco, and next fall will begin work 
on Maxwell Anderson’s play, Wing- 
less Victory, promised for a Broad- 
way opening in December. The 
actress portrays a Malay princess 
married to a New England sea 
captain in this latest Anderson play. 
The scene is laid in the year 1800. 
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THE MERCURY THEATRE pro- 
duction of Murder in the Cathedral 
goes on a tour of Oxford, Cambridge 
and Dublin the end of May, to be 
replaced on the home ground (where 
it has run since November) by 
Humbert Wolfe’s Reverie of Police- 
man. With this, Ashley Dukes may 
do his own one-act play, The Play- 
ers’ Dressing-Room (see page 473). 


* 
ROBERT SPEAIGHT, who played 
Thomas a Becket in Murder in the 
Cathedral in both its Canterbury and 
Mercury Theatre productions, is 
scheduled to appear in Cranmer, 
Charles Williams’ drama that E. 
Martin Browne, who produced Mur- 
der last year in Canterbury, is pre- 
paring for this season’s Canterbury 
Festival from June 20 to 27. 

eo 
RECEIPTS from the two-week en- 
gagement of de Basil’s Ballet Russe 
in New York were estimated at 
$88,500, a very large sum from a 
public that seems truly to be be- 
coming a tribe of balletomanes. 
Crowded houses were the rule, es- 
pecially in the second week which 
saw several performances of the 
Stravinsky-Nijinska ballet, Les 
Noces. The troupe, which sailed 
shortly after for Barcelona, goes to 
London for a summer season. 

e 
THE town of Tancrémont in Bel- 
gium will celebrate the centenary of 
the discovery of a Christ on the 
cross, modeled in the middle ages, 
with a revival of Henri Ghéon’s 
drama, La mystére de l’ invention de la 
croix, first presented in 1932 and 
performed again in 1933 in Brussels. 
The dates are August 15, 16 and 20. 


* 
BROADWAY NOTE: There is 
cause for jubilation. The percentage 
of failure among all plays produced 
this season is 67.89. Last year, as the 
June issue went to press, the figure 
stood at 73.87 per cent. 
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madly toward Hollywood at the first 
light, golden call. But none of this alters 
the fact that until the theatre is free from 
any outer thraldom and is somehow en- 
abled to produce profitably whatever 
plays it most desires for its own grace 
and pleasure and its own honor, there 
will be no real theatre. Which only 
means that, since the theatre is not only 
an art but an industry, we must find 
some way to make the theatre financially 
independent of the movies —and all 
other competing or controlling indus- 
tries. It is high time for the Dramatists’ 
Guild and the League of New York 
Theatres, instead of fighting against each 


-other, to begin fighting together for 


something. Day by day the Greeks are 


coming, bearing more gifts. 


- a press release announcing the re- 
turn of Winterset to Broadway for a 
brief engagement at popular prices, 
Guthrie McClintic is quoted as saying: 
‘Throughout the run of Winterset there 
were never enough seats to be had at the 
lower prices. Night after night I saw 
them turned away from the box-office, 
young people who were clearly students, 
and older people of a type that the thea- 
tre needs very badly —not well-to-do, 
but intelligent, and bringing a definite 
viewpoint to the theatre. Winterset, more 
than any play I have ever produced, at- 
tracted these people, and I think that 
anything the theatre can do to bring into 
the playhouses the literate super-movie 
audiences is worth trying. Winterset is 
their kind of play.’ It is also a good play 
with which to test the interest of the 
general public in moderate prices. 























THE MILLIONAIRESS, Bernard Shaw’s forty-seventh play, had a highly 
successful world premiere in the State National Theatre in Prague. The story 
unfolds against backgrounds designed by Antonin Heythum: above, for a 
solicitor’s office; below, for a dismal coffee room in an old inn. 
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THE MILLIONAIRESS, ‘a comedy of character in the manner of Ben 
Jonson’, shifts locale for the third act toa basement room and, in the fourth, 
back to the old inn, now renovated. Heythum, who designed this Czech pro- 
duction, has been represented in many international theatre exhibitions. 
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Spring Dances In 


Broadway in Review 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


Ww On Your Toes came tripping gaily into the Imperial Theatre 
just before the middle of April, everyone — defying the chill 
weather and the biting wind — said, ‘Spring is here; this is the first of 
the shows designed for summer audiences.’ There is no doubt that 
summer audiences will enjoy On Your Toes. Even a blasé mid-winter 
audience likes singing and dancing, bright lights and pretty girls in 
charming settings and gay costumes. There has been little enough of 
all that in the theatre this year, and there is a full share of it in this 
revue. In fact, on a street that for almost a generation counted lavish 
musicals among its surest successes and could hardly get enough of 
them to satisfy the public demand, On Your Toes, at its opening, 
found only two competitors in the field: May Wine, which came in on 
December 5th, and which is not a musical comedy after the old pat- 
tern in any sense, but rather a simple play with music; and The Zieg- 
feld Follies, which opened on January 30th. The season’s earlier and 
proudly heralded musicals, 4¢ Home Abroad with Beatrice Lillie, 
Jubilee with Mary Boland, The Scandals with Bert Lahr, have all gone 
on tour or to the storehouse. Among its many excellencies and its 
fewer defects 1935—’36 may well stand as the season when no musical 
show lasted out the full term from year’s end to year’s end. 

The wiseacres have been expecting something like this for a long 
time, ever since vaudeville began giving way to motion pictures, and 
years before the Palace closed its doors because there were not enough 
big-timers left to make a worthy Palace program. The reason is clear 
enough: as John Murray Anderson said in describing the way he goes 
to work to build up a revue [THEATRE ARTS, April 1936] such a produc- 
tion always — or almost always — begins, not with a suitable story or 
with appropriate music or even with a good idea, but with the avail- 
able talent — the revue experts, around whose individual gifts the 
shows are built, and especially the comedians. But all of the older 
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comedians, the experts in the field, were vaudeville-trained, and it has 
clearly been only a matter of time when, without vaudeville, there 
would be no more of them. A dozen years ago there were always 
enough good comics to go around — with a few to spare for burlesque— 
but not now; you can count the best of the old guard on your ten fingers 
today. Motion pictures can use a first-class stage comedian well, but 
they cannot train one. Radio can give him nothing. Only an audience 
as shrewd and hard-boiled and various as the old vaudeville audience, 
whose sole requirement was to be entertained (immediately and well, 
and for thirty cents if possible), who made unmistakable, audible and 
often excessive demands upon every joke and gesture, is of any use in 
this most strenuous of stage apprenticeships. And there is none of that 
any more. Our funny men are going as Hanswurst went, as Pantaloon, 
the Spanish Captain and other masks of the Commedia went before 
him, as low comedy always goes when the theatre drifts away from the 
people. 

Even in The Ziegfeld Follies, the only performers expert enough to 
measure up to the standard of olden days are Fannie Brice and Stan 
Kavanagh, the juggler, with his magic oranges and the Indian clubs 
that swing into the distance and back again in lovely rhythm at his 
silent and lax command. Of Kavanagh, ‘Who’s Who in the Cast’ says, 
‘He can safely, without fear of contradiction, claim the title ‘‘the 
most traveled actor in America’’. He was born, bred and educated in 
Victoria, Australia. . . . His vaudeville engagements took him to 
England, Africa, China, Philippine Islands, Sumatra, Burma and 
India. This is his first appearance in a full-length revue.’ The note for 
Fannie Brice, that her ‘classic burlesque and poignant satire have been 
hardy perennials of the Follies since 1910 when she made her debut 
in the first of the series as a dying swan,’ is by no means the whole of 
the record. That gifted mimic got her training in burlesque and long, 
hard years of happily remembered vaudeville, even though Who’s Who 
in the Theatre reminds you that she studied for the stage under James 
O’Neill, the Count of Monte Cristo, who was also Eugene O’Neill’s 
father. There are many other good features in The Zieg feld Follies — 
the luscious scenery and costumes of Vincente Minnelli, the lyrics by 
Ira Gershwin and music by Vernon Duke, the modern dances by Rob- 
ert Alton and a sur-realist ballet by Balanchine; the skilled perform- 
ance of Harriet Hoctor, and some brisk tumbling and turning by 
bright young dancers with distinct talent — Cherry and June Preisser 
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and Duke McHale. But, just the same, the 1936 edition of The Zieg- 
eld Follies is Fannie Brice’s show, without a doubt. 

Before On Your Toes came to Broadway it looked a little as if the 
end of musical comedy had loomed up unexpectedly soon. Perhaps it 
has. Perhaps the close of this encouraging theatre season, with so 
many fine plays winning praise and success, is also, by contrast, the 
time when we must weep for our lost clowns, without whom, as with- 
out poets, there has never been a great theatre. 

On the other hand, with On Your Toes, we may have come un- 
knowingly upon a successor to the old musical form, a musical show 
that is not a comedian’s holiday, but a dancer’s, or, let us say, not a 
jesting but a dancing comedian’s holiday. On Your Toes is that. The 
best talent, the highest vitality, most of the beauty and all of the gay- 
est humor is not in the words but in the design and movement of the 
dance. The program does not lead you to expect anything particularly 
new. It proffers the information — with the large, middling-size and 
small type distributed according to custom — that ‘Dwight Deere 
Wiman presents On Your Toes, book by Rodgers and Hart and George 
Abbott, music by Richard Rodgers, lyrics by Lorenz Hart, with Ray 
Bolger, Luella Gear, Tamara Geva, Doris Carson, Monty Woolley, 
staged by Worthington Miner, settings designed by Jo Mielziner, 
choreography by George Balanchine, costumes designed by Irene 
Sharaff, orchestra under direction of Gene Salzer.’ All of these names 
have cheerful associations. But although it has always been obvious 
that a large share of Ray Bolger’s humor is in his legs, and Tamara 
Geva’s talent in her toes, and although ‘choreography by George 
Balanchine’ might indicate that something creative and beautiful 
would be added to the conventional pattern of dance routines, that is 
not enough to make you realize, until the rapidly-paced show is over 
and you begin to think about it, that what you have seen is an innova- 
tion. Nor is this only because On Your Toes is a dancers’ show, with 
as much satire and as much skill in the ‘Princesse Zenobia’ ballet and 
‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’ as there usually is in half a dozen skits, 
but even more because the audience recognizes both the skill and the 
satire, although it is never expressed in words but only in a heightened 
movement, an exaggerated ballet position, a burlesqued composition, 
a costume out of line, an overdone arabesque. And again, even more, 
because the audience enjoys its own appreciation and applauds the 
performance with zest. 
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When you have the artists and the audience, you have a theatre 
form; and here they are — dancers, choreographers, dancing chorus 
and responsive audience. So perhaps instead of being at the end of our 
hope of comedy, we are making a fresh start in a new direction, one in 
which the progress of the comic dance is quite in line with what is 
taking place in every other part of the whole dance world. 

The nimble feet of Fred Astaire with Ginger Rogers, the taps of 
Eleanor Powell or Bill Robinson, can corral a motion picture public 
almost as easily today as a star’s fair face. The Russian Ballet has 
played to crowded houses all over the country; the Jooss Ballet boldly 
presents its program, not as concert pieces, but as dance works for a 
theatre; the American Ballet is starting a hopeful career as a feature 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Doris Humphrey in her latest and most 
ambitious composition, New Dance and Theatre Piece, has, in associa- 
tion with Charles Weidman, come close to the gates of the theatre; 
Martha Graham has been off on a first coast-to-coast tour playing to 
theatre audiences numbering thousands in middle-size cities; the New 
Dance League is building a repertory and an audience for their pro- 
grams of ‘social content’; even a Dance Congress is scheduled, which 
would correlate all of this varied skill and enthusiasm and give it a 
common centre of action. 

It may be worth while to stop for a moment and think seriously 
of all this dancing, from soft-shoe to revolution. It may not be too 
grotesque, even, talking of a revue that makes no more serious preten- 
sion than that of entertaining a spring and summer audience gaily and 
well like On Your Toes, to remember a paragraph from Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s The Classical Tradition in Poetry which reads: ‘The Dancing 
was as integral a part of the bard’s duty as his singing or his invention. 
That explains the punishment of Thamyris the Thracian, who 
boasted with his new-fangled sort of poetry to surpass the Muses: 
“And they in wrath made him a maimed man, and took away from 
him his heavenly Song and made him forget his harping.”’ Scholars 
have taken the Greek word, maimed or lame, to mean something 
different,’ Mr. Murray goes on to say, ‘because to later ages lameness 
was no great disqualification to a poet. They thought Thamyris must 
have been struck blind or dumb. . . . But the curse of the Muses was 
terribly complete. Thamyris used to sing, to harp, and to dance; 
and they disabled him from all three.’ Just by laming him. In the 


greatest theatre the world has ever known, the dancer, the poet and 
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the musician were one man. Now, as then, when you lame the dancer 
(that is, when you do not use him well, or cramp his style) you lame 
the poet and musician too. But set the dancer free and you give the 
poet wings. Perhaps the time and the impulse that created Winterset 
and Murder in the Cathedral are closer than we think to the inspiration 
for ‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’. Which is a solemn lesson to draw 
from On Your Toes. 


The change of emphasis in musical comedy from the jester to the 
dancer is by no means the only important shift in a season notable for 
a general sense of flux and progress, and for the number of outmoded 
theatre conventions that have been permitted quietly to slip by the 
board. It may well be reckoned as unusual, for example, that most of 
the plays that have made ‘big money’ have been the best plays of 
their kind, from tragedy to farce, and that a majority of those that 
have profited at all financially have been plays that stood high in 
critical favor. And there are not many annual records that can show 
seven of the theatre’s ‘great ladies’ (a foolish expression) playing at 
the same time, and to full houses, in a list of such inspiriting dramas as 
this: Katharine Cornell in Shaw’s Saint Foan; Helen Hayes in Laur- 
ence Housman’s Victoria Regina; Lynn Fontanne in Robert E. Sher- 
wood’s /diot’s Delight; Jane Cowl in George Kaufman’s and Katharine 
Dayton’s First Lady; Ina Claire in S. N. Behrman’s End of Summer; 
Pauline Lord and Ruth Gordon in Owen and Donald Davis’ dramati- 
zation of Ethan Frome. 


There was one change — not for the better — which continued al- 
most the length of the season, but even that veered quickly at the last, 
swinging the propagandists proudly into the theatre’s first line. The 
left-wing groups have been counted upon during the last few seasons 
not only to produce intelligent, argumentative plays, but to stimulate 
enthusiasm for a cause and to raise a healthy hullabaloo once in a 
while. They had added to this year’s play list nothing more important 
than four dramatizations, no one of which was as good as the story 
from which it was made, until a young playwright named Irwin Shaw 
came to disrupt the placidity of April audiences with his first play. 
Bury the Dead would be a striking creation even for an accomplished 
artist. It is an extraordinary piece of work for a young mind, free in 
conception, adept in dialogue, clear in outline. It is a play against war 
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that is unlike almost all dramas of the kind in being made for the 
theatre and not for the forum. 

It opens near a battlefield where graves are being dug for six 
soldiers, dead two days, who have all the evidences of death upon 
them. One after another, the bodies are lowered into the trench, 
filed away neatly, as one soldier says; but slowly they rise again, one 
after the other, refusing to accept the death that has come to them 
unwillingly, falsely, before they have had a fair chance for life. You 
see these sad bodies rise in the pit before you, and you accept their 
presence as the soldiers do, and the Sergeant and the Captains and 
the Generals and scientists who come to refute and stay to witness 
this strange and impossible happening. 

Somehow there is nothing of the trick in Irwin Shaw’s premise of a 
life going on in these dead bodies. It has the truth of theatre and of 
idea. And so it commands attention and belief. Neither the Captain’s 
orders nor the scientist’s assurances nor the General’s commands nor 
the pleas of their wives and sisters and sweethearts can persuade 
these young men, killed in battle, to lie down quietly and accept the 
finality of burial. Not until they have lived, not until they have come 
back among the living to say aloud their say about war, will they lie 
down. That is the burden of the play. 

When you saw Bury the Dead played, you knew at once that it had 
convinced its actors, both of its intrinsic truth and of its dramatic 
worth. The players are a new group that call themselves ‘The Actors’ 
Repertory Company’. There are no distinguished names among them; 
there is no single piece of acting that stands out from the rest as of 
unusual quality. But what would ordinarily be a mark of mediocre 
talent seems in this group and for the purposes of this play rather to 
be an affirmative value, a sense of the unity and inseparability, the 
unimportance and importance, of the men and women involved in this 
episode of a war that is about to take place. Bury the Dead is directed 
by Worthington Miner and Walter Hart with the same freshness with 
which the play is written and acted. The pitch and vigor of their work 
is aided by the quality of Irwin Shaw’s dialogue, a theatre speech 
which has exactly the right stage click. The sound of the words 1s 
good, the phrasing and the sharp definition of the meaning. So, for 
example, this passage which practically directs its own tempo: 

SECOND CorPSE. Stay with us. 

THIRD CoRPSE. We want to hear the sound of men talking. 
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SIXTH CORPSE. Don’t be afraid of us. 

FIRST CORPSE. We’re not really different from you. We're dead. 

FIRST SOLDIER. That’s all... 

THIRD CORPSE. Are you afraid of six dead men? You, who’ve lived 
with the dead, the so-many dead, and eaten your bread by their 
side when there was no time to bury them and you were 
hungry? 

SECOND CorPSE. Are we different from you? An ounce or so of lead 
in our hearts, and none in yours. A small difference between us. 

THIRD CORPSE. Tomorrow or the next day, the lead will be yours, 
too. Talk as our equals. 

Or this slower speech, with its blustering pretensions of assurance, 
and its under-current of a sound that is afraid: 

FIRST GENERAL. We’re all anxious to get this thing over with just 
as quickly and quietly as possible. I know that you men are 
with me on this. There’s no reason why we can’t get together 
and settle this in jig time. After all, there’s no reason why you 
men would really want to stay above ground, is there? No. I 
grant, my friends, that it’s unfortunate that you’re dead. . . . 
But being dead, why should you wish to make believe you’re 
alive? . . . I’msure that you’ll all listen to reason. Listen, too, 
to the voice of duty, the voice that sent you here to die 
bravely. .. . (He wipes away a tear, overcome.) 1. . . I find it 
difficult to go on. I love America, gentlemen, its hills and val- 
leys. If you loved America as I did, you would not . . . ah 
. . + (He sniffles briskly, dabbing at himself with a large handker- 
chief.) I have studied this matter and come to the conclusion 
that the best thing for all concerned would be for you men to 
lie down peaceably in your graves and allow yourselves to be 
buried. (He waits. The corpses don’t move.) 


Bury the Dead has many faults which it would be folly not to 
notice. It is strongest at the first impact of the idea. It is too short for 
an evening in the theatre and, probably because of that, has been 
lengthened beyond its own inner need, so that it becomes repetitive, 
and pushes its points too hard, and at each repetition loses something 
of its vigor and its weight. Nevertheless, it is a theatre piece with the 
marks of a theatre talent upon it from beginning to end. It is an 
achievement that is full of hope. 
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There are other variations in conventional theatre practice besides 
those already mentioned for which the season 1935-—’36 will be remem- 
bered happily. Early in the year Katharine Cornell brought back her 
production of Romeo so that a new audience might see it and old 
friends see it again, this time with Maurice Evans as Romeo and 
Ralph Richardson as Mercutio; and so at the end of the season 
Nazimova returns to New York with Ghosts, to renew for an en- 
raptured public the opportunity of seeing this masterpiece master- 
fully played. And again Walter Hampden comes from a successful 
road tour to play Cyrano de Bergerac (his production is in its thirteenth 
year) to a standing-room-only sign and to check up a thousand per- 
formances (or a thousand plus) for this romantic favorite in his 
repertory. When Winterset, winner of the drama critics’ prize, comes 
back to New York after a short road tour, it does what prize-winners 
have done before, but changes its scale to popular prices; and Parnell, 
one of this season’s well-received plays, changes the habit of return by 
coming back, only thirteen weeks after its close, under new auspices, 
with a new cast headed by Dennis King and Edith Barrett. 

Three of the year’s most successful plays, [diot’s Delight, Victoria 
Regina and Saint Foan, are closing early to give the actors a holiday 
entirely unmindful of the old-fashioned fear of interruption. 

For length of run the season also distinguishes itself, with The 
Children’s Hour, Lillian Hellman’s disturbing play, approaching its 
eightieth week with the same players heading its cast — Anne Revere, 
Katherine Emery, Florence McGee and Robert Keith; Three Men on a 
Horse, still with William Lynn, with a record of more than a year in 
New York and five companies on the road; and Tobacco Road, looking 
far back upon a thousand performances with only Lightnin’ and 
Abie’s Irish Rose still to pass before it reaches the all-time record, with 
James Barton past his six-hundredth performance in the role of Jeeter 
Lester created by Henry Hull, and with Sam Byrd never out of the 
cast. 

There are, to be sure, plays of scant merit that have held on 
through many months for no reason other than empty theatres and a 
backer’s desire to keep them on. There are a few good plays that did 
not get all the audience they deserved. But, generally speaking, for the 
established playwrights and actors and for the fresh young talents, 
this has been a red-letter year in progress and accomplishment. 
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THE DANCE IN MUSICAL COMEDY. On Your Toes, most recent recruit 
to es roster of Broadway hits, is a new kind of musical show, for it is pri 
ily a dancers’ evening, patterned to the measure of Ray Bolger’s eccentric 
oe ping and Tamara Geva’s serious and satiric ballet work. The successful 
burlesquing of the Russian ballet in ‘La Princesse Zenobia’, seen here, ts 
best indicated by an advertisement run in the first week’s program of On 
Your Toes by de Basil’s Ballet Russe, which was then having its own success 
at the Metropolitan Opera House. The ad carried a large-type line, saying, 
‘Only the great deserve the darts of satire.’ Equally effective, in On Your 
Toes, is another of the many dance interludes, ‘Slaughter on Tenth Avenue’, 
performed by Bolger and Geva to the choreography of George Balanchine 
and the music of Richard Rodgers. In addition to these talents, the show 
has been pointed along the road of success by the lyrics of Lorenz Hart, the 
settings of Jo Mielziner, the direction of Worthington Miner and the humor- 
ous acting of Luella Gear and Monty Woolley. 


Jerome Robinson 














Paul Hansen 





THE DANCE IN OPERA. The reorganization of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, when Edward Johnson took over the directorship, saw several 
changes, one of the most complete being the engagement of the American 
Ballet, which donned the shod« ly armor abandoned by the old group and 
shined it up considerably. In adc lition to restaging m: iny of the dances in the 
operas, the corps, with its soloists, gave independent performances of five 
ballets: Wozartiana, which 1s seen here: Serenade, Reminiscence, Err. inte, 
all with choreography by George Balanchine and already in the company 'S 
repertory; and William Doll: ar’ s first venture in composition, a setting for 
the ‘F Minor Piano Concerto’ of Chopin. 
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THE DANCE IN MOTION PICTURES. The movies are gradually realiz 
ing their effectiveness as a medium for the dance. Beginning early with such 
an experiment as the film of Pavlova’s Swan, there was a lapse until the last 
few years saw the popularizing of jazz routines — first the spectacles staged 
by Busby Berkeley, and then the individual work of Fred Astaire, Eleanor 
Powell, Bill Robinson. Today the pictures are delv1 ing into more serious fields, 
the newest example of which is the elaborate dance arranged by Agnes 
de Mille for the ball scene in Romeo and ‘Fuliet, against w hich the lovers 
(played by Norma Shearer and Leslie Howard) meet for the first time. In 
addition to her experience as a solo dancer, Miss de Mille brought to the 
choreography the results of lengthy research in England into the style and 
music of the period, so that the masque, as it ap pears in the film, is done in 
the old idiom, with authentic musical accompaniment. 








THE DANCE ON THE CONCERT STAGE. Recital dancing comes close 
to the theatre in Doris Humphrey’s Theatre Piece and New Dance, a two-part 
composition (to each of which Charles Weidman contributed one section) 
that runs the length of an evening and takes the dance triumphantly away 
from the choppy, inconclusive character of much concert work. 














Summer Theatre—1936 Model 
MORTON EUSTIS 


p 1n “State of Maine’, as the older and prouder inhabitants al- 
ways Call it, they do not understand what all this new fuss over 
summer theatres is about. For at Skowhegan, a professional theatre 
colony has run a professional summer theatre with success for so many 
years that it is reckoned among the steadier industries and associated 
with none of the uncertainties of more modern ventures like the dam 
at Passamaquoddy. Perhaps something of the same feeling exists at 
Denver, where the summer stock company of the Elitch Gardens is 
taken for granted as a permanent institution. Nevertheless, elsewhere 
in the country, the summer theatre is still considered a new institution 
of varied and uncharted habits, an institution that is only gradually, 
and in certain favored spots, settling down into the pattern of the life 
around it. That it 7s settling down in a pattern, or a group of patterns, 
is this year’s chief news of the summer theatres. 

There seem to be distinctly less groups announcing their intention 
of starting than there were in the season of ’35 or of ’34; but since over 
half of the earlier years’ ventures were ill-advised schemes that ended 
with their announcements, or closed almost as quickly as they began, 
the difference in numbers is a grateful feature. There are, on the other 
hand, each year an increasing number of theatres that go on in the 
same places, under the same directors (or with the same policy), with 
growing audiences and mounting box-office receipts. 

Generally speaking, the steadier organizations fall into four types 
—summer stock, try-out theatres, festivals, and non-professional 
theatres with schools or apprentice groups. But the lines of division 
are not, in any case, hard and fast. The best form of summer stock, 
one that pays good dividends to the professional theatre, is a newly 
developed form which is, essentially, a professional actor’s theatre — 
a theatre where the player combines work with play and finds the 
opportunity to essay a variety of different roles and to enlarge his 
talents by avoiding type-casting. Players of established repute have 
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even formed the pleasant and profitable habit of trouping through the 
summer, joining professional or semi-professional casts for a week 
here, a week there — wherever a good challenge offers. 

Skowhegan, which, in the most literal sense, is not a theatre but a 
theatre community — founded by theatre people for vacation pur- 
poses — always has, among its residents or guests, enough prominent 
actors and playwrights to make its schedule an imposing one and to 
tempt young talents into association. All but four of the plays which 
have won the Pulitzer Prize are slated for presentation there this year, 
including Beyond the Horizon, Anna Christie, They Knew What They 
Wanted, Craig’s Wife, Strange Interlude, Both Your Houses and Men in 
White. As if this was not a season’s work, summer or winter, Melville 
Burke, the director, adds that six new plays will be presented, of which 
two will be Ten-Mile Shanty, by Owen Davis (the most faithful of 
Skowheganites, and, with his family, one of the community’s main 
attractions), and Half a Husband, by Arthur Goodrich. 

Among other stock companies, variously organized, are the West- 
chester Playhouse, at Mt. Kisco; the South Shore Players at Cohasset; 
Raymond Moore’s Cape Playhouse at Dennis; the County Theatre, 
Suffern; Walter Hartwig’s Ogunquit Playhouse; the Berkshire Play- 
house at Stockbridge; the Maverick Players at Woodstock, New York; 
Phidelah Rice’s Theatre at Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard; Milton 
Stiefel’s Ivoryton Playhouse; the Newport Casino Theatre, to be run 
for the second summer by the Actor-Managers, Inc.; the Essex Players, 
Lake Champlain; the Forty-Niners at Whitefield, New Hampshire; 
and the theatre at Falmouth, to be run this year by Luther Greene. 

Most, but not all, of these theatres are organized into three units — 
a small permanent company of professional players (six to eight in 
number), a school or apprentice group (not necessarily amateurs), and 
guest stars. The students are used in mob scenes and sometimes play 
small parts in the plays. But the productions, for the most part, are 
strictly professional and under professional direction. 

The Westchester Playhouse is enlarging its scope by forming two 
companies to play alternately at Mt. Kisco and at the Ridgeway 
Theatre, White Plains, in the following series: Personal Appearance, 
with Barbara Brown and George Blackwood, who played the leads in 
Brock Pemberton’s second company this winter; Li/iom, with Burgess 


Meredith and Margaret Perry (Mrs. Meredith); The Taming of the 
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Shrew, with Peggy Wood and Rollo Peters; They Knew What They 
Wanted, with June Walker; What Every Woman Knows and Elizabeth 
the Queen, with Mildred Natwick and Vincent Price; Fresh Fields, with 
Margaret Anglin; The Church Mouse, with Ruth Gordon; Death Takes 
a Holiday, with Tom Powers; and The Bad Man, with Myron Mc- 
Cormick. The Berkshire Playhouse looks forward to an eight-weeks’ 
season with They Knew What They Wanted (June Walker is scheduled 
to appear in several different theatres with this play), Topaze, Lidell, 
The Affairs of Anatol, The Circle and Personal Appearance, with guest 
stars for each play. Alexander Dean, directing the South Shore Players, 
includes Libel!, Russet Mantle, Wings Over Europe, Merrily We Roll 
Along, Saturday's Children and two new dramas in the summer’s 
repertory; Josephine Hull, Shepperd Strudwick, Leona Roberts in the 
permanent company, and Edith Barrett, Earle Larimore, Selena 
Royle, Tom Powers, Blanche Yurka and Kenneth MacKenna among 
the guest stars. 

Although directors are proverbially slow in making up summer 
schedules, these announcements are enough to test the general char- 
acter of plays and players and to indicate the variety of approach of 
this year’s summer stock. Many semi-professional or amateur summer 
theatres, built around student groups and dramatic schools, have 
repertories closely paralleling professional schedules, often with guest- 
stars playing the leading roles. A few representative examples of this 
type of theatre, taken from the hundreds scattered through the coun- 
try, are the Summer Theatre, Keene, New Hampshire; the Province- 
town Theatre, Clinton Hollow; the Peterborough Players; the Hilda 
Spong Players at Cape May; the Little Theatre at Gloucester; and the 
New London Players, near Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire. 

The festival spirit, born at Bayreuth, fostered at Salzburg, 
Malvern, and, more recently, in the Soviet Union, is slowly, but 
surely, finding favor in this country. The Pasadena Playhouse, which 
last year presented Shakespeare’s historical plays with signal success, 
this year turns to a Midsummer Festival of seven of his Greco- 
Roman plays. In Central City, Colorado, where for several years 
Robert Edmond Jones held sway, the production is to be Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s The Gondoliers, directed by Frank St. Leger. Nearer to 
Broadway is the second Mohawk Drama Festival at Union College, 
Schenectady, New York, where Mr. and Mrs. Charles Coburn will 
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supervise (and act in) six festival plays presented in an outdoor thea- 
tre, including Macbeth; The Rivals, with Margaret Anglin; The Yellow 
Jacket; a new play by Edgar Lee Masters, Moroni, founded on the 
Joseph Smith legend, associated with the neighborhood; and Moliére’s 
Imaginary Invalid. 

Further South, in Abingdon, Virginia, the Barter Theatre, under 
the direction of Robert Porterfield, will present, if not exactly a festi- 
val, an eleven-weeks’ series of plays, two of them folk plays of the 
locale, played in the festival spirit (the audience buying admission to 
the theatre not with money but with vegetables, chickens, and so 
forth). In St. Louis, by contrast, the strictly professional and business- 
like Municipal Opera season, under Laurence Schwab’s direction, will 
unfold to large and loyal audiences, built up by years of good work, 
ten musical extravaganzas, one of them, at least, an American pre- 
miere and a try-out for Broadway. 

The only theatre (so far discovered) which is strictly and solely a 
‘try-out theatre’ is the Red Barn at Locust Valley, L. I., sponsored 
by D. A. Doran and managed by Arthur Hanna. Here six new plays 
are to be produced. Each play, so far as casting is concerned, will be 
a separate entity —exactly as if it were being produced in New York — 
the idea being not only to show the play for what it is worth but to 
prepare it —in acting, direction and design — as nearly as possible 
for Broadway presentation in the autumn. At Westport, at the Coun- 
try Playhouse, Lawrence Langner divides his eight-weeks’ season be- 
tween try-outs and adaptations of favorite classics like The Streets of 
New York and Moliére’s School for Husbands, which, in new form, had 
their first presentation at Westport. 

The summer theatre — whatever form it assumes — is primarily a 
theatre workshop. Rumor had it, not so long ago, that this theatre 
would flood Broadway with new material, in print and in person. The 
records tell a different story. But if no new playwright of surpassing 
promise has as yet been developed, no actors have been hurtled into 
stardom, still a great many young players, playwrights and technicians 
have gained experience they could never have achieved on Broadway 
and have demonstrated, on Broadway, how valuable this training has 
been. Meanwhile, the summer is at hand. Good plays and players 
a-plenty are trouping the countryside. Tickets, ladies and gentlemen, 
may be purchased at the nearest theatrical barn door. 
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THE MADHOUSE. Designs by Albert McCleery and Howard Bay for 
Peer Gynt, as conceived by Douglas Montgomery. 
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The Federal ‘Theatre, A Record 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Destiny waits in the hand of God, not in the hands of statesmen 
Who do, some well, some ill, planning and guessing, 
Having their aims which turn in their hands in the pattern of time. 


Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot 


S* months ago Federal Theatre was a theory, a plan, a wild sur- 
mise. Today it is a far-flung reality with two hundred producing 
groups and a personnel of over 12,000 — one of the largest govern- 
ment-supported theatres in the world. Its New York record to date 
shows seven major productions of which four have played to full 
houses. Fifty-seven per cent success is a high average in a business 
that accepts seventy-three per cent of failures in a season, but to com- 
pare Broadway and Federal Theatre in anything but the most general 
terms is unfair to both. Federal Theatre could never produce an 
Idiot’s Delight; Broadway could never sell, at a fifty-five cent top, so 
beautiful and dignified a production as that given T. S. Eliot’s 
Murder in the Cathedral. The costs of Federal Theatre productions 
cannot be reckoned on the same balance sheet as those of the com- 
mercial producer. Where Federal Theatre has the advantage of a 
fixed salary scale, set for all WPA workers alike, it has the disadvan- 
tage of having little or no choice in casting; it cannot hire and fire at 
will, its working hours per day are short and it must make up by long 
and patient rehearsals for the inequalities in its acting groups. 

The salary scale is low, according to union minimums, but few pro- 
ducing organizations in America pay salaries month in and month out, 
whether a play is in rehearsal or performance, whether it is a hit or 
a flop. Security wage, while rightly small, has the value of such cer- 
tainty as Congress and Appropriation bills afford, but when laid end 
to end over weeks of organization, try-outs and rehearsals the sums 
paid to the workers in Federal Theatre would be difficult for private 
producers to match. This applies equally to work in the shops and of- 
fices of this relief-run organization. Salaries are low, actual costs 
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of materials are kept at a minimum, every effort is made in the Fed- 
eral Theatre workshop, in the Treasury and Procurement Divisions, to 
buy as cheaply and wisely as possible, but when it comes to figuring 
out the exact cost of a production a fair picture is difficult to achieve. 
Since the Federal Theatre is established for the purpose of providing 
employment for those on home relief, regardless of their speed or ef- 
ficiency, many more people must be carried on the payroll than would 
be needed if only the most experienced workers were employed. 

All this is merely to reiterate an obvious truth: Federal Theatre 
cannot and should not be evaluated on a bookkeeping basis because 
its reason for being is not theatre, but unemployment, not business 
or even art, but just plain necessity. Today, as this goes to press, 
Congress is in hot dispute over the wisdom of the various methods for 
taking care of this need. The dole and work relief, the preservation 
of skills, technological unemployment, white collar projects and heavy | 
construction plans, WPA and PWA techniques are being fought over 
in the newspapers, in Congress, in every place where two or three are 
gathered to argue, view with alarm or take action on the state of 
the nation. This is no place to enter into that poignant argument. 

Leaders in the Federal Theatre accepted the situation as they 
found it when they took up their challenging tasks six months ago. 
The Four Arts projects had been established. Millions of dollars were 
to be spent in wages for unemployed theatre workers who were to be 
set to work on the theatre project. Millions had already been spent 
in the same field by various state administrators. In September 1935 
the question was whether anything more constructive, forward- 
looking, alive, worth while, could be done with the millions of dollars, 
the thousands of skills that were required to be employed during the 
year. The question today is: How far does the record accord with the 
prophecy? What has happened to the vision in the face of reality? 

To this degree they accord perfectly: wherever Federal Theatre 
has been able to carry out its Director’s original plan it has been 
signally successful. Wherever that plan has been frustrated by the 
slings and arrows of a variety of outrageous fortunes, political and 
human, it has made no mark. Both in its successes and in its failures 
Federal Theatre proved the solid sense that lay behind the initial 
plan. This plan emphasized experimental theatre enterprises in 
the metropolitan areas (where production groups with specialized 
interest might supplement and not compete with the New York stage) 
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and demanded that the Federal Theatre should be truly national 
in its scope with producing centres all over the country, an integral 
part of community life, making use of its very limitations to work out 
new methods and new techniques, giving a hearing to plays by un- 
known dramatists with emphasis on regional and local material —a 
theatre alive to the passing scene, stripped of expensive ornamenta- 
tion, expressing the needs, the capacities, the experience of its workers, 
And it must do all this, not by jeopardizing existing enterprises, but, 
on the contrary, by stimulating theatre interest, creating theatre 
audiences, and if possible making opportunity for permanent employ- 
ment. Hence its emphasis on the experimental, on adventure in fields 
deserted by the commercial theatre, entertainment for the under- 
privileged, work in CCC camps, on circus, vaudeville, and variety 
shows for groups and localities in need of diversion and entertainment. 

Never has a theatre had so many demands upon it nor had so many 
masters. Because it belongs to the community by right of the fact that 
every taxpayer willingly or unwillingly has contributed to its sup- 
port, because it belongs to the Government which, theoretically at 
least, is the agent of the people, because it belongs to the workers 
who are in it, having been created to meet their desperate need, 
Mederal Theatre is continually subjected to every possible form of 
pressure. It is a tremendous communal enterprise and in communal 
activity there is little freedom for individualistic expression. A com- 
mercial manager need only please himself and his backer. If they agree 
to lose money, to risk arrest or to buck public disapproval, that is their 
concern. When the Federal Theatre goes into production everyone, 
from the Secretary of State to the lady who picks up the discarded 
programs and turns up the seats in the deserted playhouse after the 
show is over, is profoundly concerned. 

This vital relation between the Federal Theatre, its audience and 
its workers, is one of its most challenging aspects but it means that 
the Federal Theatre could not exist nor has it for a moment existed 
quietly, on the outskirts of action. It has not been able to evolve 
methods and techniques, try out ideas, discard failures in experimental 
obscurity. Everything it does is in the limelight, particularly every- 
thing it does that is new and unhallowed by custom. Its failures are 
among its proudest assets. What a vindication of the power of the 
spoken word it was — what a proof of the immense impact of the 
living stage as against the printed text or the shadow world of the 
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MACBETH. Typical of the best work being done by the W.P.A. Federal 
Theatre are the settings and costumes designed by Nat Karson for the Negro 
Theatre version of Macbeth. The jungle and the palace are the two back- 
grounds created for a tropical transplantation of Shakespeare that was di- 
rected by Orson Welles and supervised by John Houseman. 
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screen — when the first Living Newspaper in America was ordered 
closed after the preview. No one who saw the bare stage of the Bilt- 
more Theatre where actors in their ordinary street clothes without 
benefit of costume, lighting effects, make-up or properties spoke their 
lines — lines taken verbatim from reports, minutes of meetings and 
other authentic sources — will forget the moving effect of that scene. 
Mussolini spoke to the crowds in Rome, Haile Selassie addressed 
his soldiers, the ‘powers’ conferred at Geneva, an Ethiopian village 
came to life, the cities of London and Manchester were there when 
soap-box orators addressed the crowds. It was the same stuff of which 
news-reels and headlines are made, but it brought with it terror and 
pity. Theatrically and humanly it was dynamite. The Government, 
not without reason, could not take it and there were other complica- 
tions, all too human, involved. 

Chicago as well as New York had trouble with its opening show. 
Model Tenements, a new play by a gifted young playwright, Meyer 
Levin, could not open at first because the Mayor of Chicago didn’t 
like people in tenements talking on the stage as people in tenements 
talk in reality (as this goes to press the difficulties seem to have been 
ironed out and the play is about to open). Valley Forge, Maxwell 
Anderson’s noble poetic drama, could not be given in a certain town 
near Boston because some people thought it was disrespectful to 
the Father of his country and others had private feuds to attend to. 

When Triple A Plowed Under opened, a group of war ‘veterans’ 
on the project itself demanded, without success, its immediate sup- 
pression because Earl Browder, the Communist leader, with Thomas 
Jefferson and other worthies, makes a brief statement to an invisible 
audience. And if Ethiopia, Model Tenements, Valley Forge, and Triple 
A Plowed Under all were subjected to varied degrees of censorship 
by one or another current of influence, if pro and anti anything both 
within and without the project causes immediate demonstration for or 
against with a passion of conviction that makes the welkin ring and 
provides the press with headline copy, then the lady of the broom 
becomes irate in her turn because her theatre is in danger of never 
opening, of being called ugly names, of failing after months of frenzied 
effort to produce anything at all. 

With all the contending forces at work, it is not surprising that 
Ethiopia was closed but that Triple 4 Plowed Under opened and ran 
for weeks to capacity houses. It is not surprising that Model Tene- 
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ments was closed but that Chalk Dust, which dared to comment un- 
favorably on certain aspects of the sacrosanct educational system of our 
big cities, was so successful that the Experimental Theatre had to let 
it run much longer than originally intended. It is not surprising that 
the Federal Theatre has not yet developed the new American genius 
but that in Murder in The Cathedral it has been able to give a worthy, 
dignified and beautiful production to an outstanding modern tragedy 
by an American poet. 

The critical interest aroused by the experimental work of the Fed- 
eral Theatre proves the soundness of the Director’s continual em- 
phasis on this phase. Experiment, however, depends on material and 
direction as well as on freedom of expression and both exist in insuffi- 
cient quantity for a theatre the size of this one, recruited as it is from 
the ranks of the unemployed. There were at first only a handful of 
directors and theatre workers conscious of the aims and objectives of 
the project. This original group was enthusiastic enough to believe 
that while running theatre enterprises (which are always in themselves 
and under the most favorable circumstances slightly mad affairs) they 
could at the same time cope with government procedure, hold good 
against political pressure, handle emergency relief techniques, re-train 
the veterans of the theatre and guide the youngsters (whom our late 
lamented civilization threw into a world where there were no jobs) into 
new methods of expression. 

All this, which at times seemed impossible, has been done and is 
being done in many places, though in certain areas of the country 
Federal Theatre, as conceived by Hallie Flanagan, has not pene- 
trated as yet. Relief shows are going on — entertaining their tens of 
thousands with second-rate stock shows, but this residuum throws 
into relief the calibre of most of the plays given on the project: from 
a classic, such as Everyman, to a modern Pulitzer Prize play, such 
as The Old Maid, the long record reads like a ‘selected list of recom- 
mended plays for various audiences’. For not only are all types of 
actors, good, poor or indifferent, involved in the venture, but the 
greatest possible variety of audiences as well, from the novelty seekers 
in New York who respond most eagerly to experimentation and such 
departures from tradition as the tropical Negro Macbeth in Harlem, 
to the small-town group who want a play they have read about in the 
Times — an Accent on Youth or a Whistling in the Dark. In all of the 
large centres — New York, Chicago and Los Angeles — units have 
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been set up to put the old-timers to work on plays with which they are 
familiar, or which figured in American stage history: 4 Texas Steer, 
Lightnin’, Secret Service and Shore Acres can once more be seen on the 
living stage, while Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Ibsen, Shaw and the rest 
are built into repertories for school, college and general consumption. 

In the realm of entertainment, and of the use of special talents, 
the vaudeville and circus groups are among the most active, though 
the marionettes run them a close second. In Los Angeles the Marion- 
ette Theatre has staged Genesis and The Microbe Hunters, by way of 
contrast to Puss in Boots, Pierre Patelin and The Crock of Gold in San 
Francisco. The New York Marionettes have extensive bookings and 
are among the Federal Theatre’s most popular actors. The making, 
dressing and handling of marionettes have proved a happy occupation 
for many older men and women who can no longer face the exigencies 
of appearing before the footlights. Under the experienced supervision 
of trained puppeteers, marionette groups are active in almost all the 
Federal Theatre centres, large and small, playing in schools, libraries, 
hospitals, asylums, homes and settlement houses and even, in Los 
Angeles, boasting a theatre of their own. 

How far has Federal Theatre reached toward that further objec- 
tive — the liberation of new creative talents in the writing field; what 
new playwrights has it discovered; to what fresh and vital scripts has 
it given life? It is too soon to answer that question. An O’Neill or an 
Odets does not appear every three months, and Federal Theatre has 
been in production less than that time. Yet it already has to its credit 
over a dozen new plays, one of which has been mentioned for professional 
production and another has been bought by the movies. In almost 
every unit playwriting of some sort is going forward, either in such 
group efforts as that employed to create the script of the Living News- 
paper, to prepare material for the Texas centenary, or dramatize the 
history of a particular locale, or in the work of individual playwrights 
engaged in translating, rewriting or adapting specific plays. 

Play-reading for the nation is no light matter and a play-reading 
section was set up in New York as one of the first units of the Federal 
Theatre Project. During the first months an avalanche of scripts de- 
scended upon the project, many of them war-scarred veterans of the 
agents’ lists, others amorphous products of a misguided will to write. 
It was soon found that Federal Theatre had a standard of its own, 
and after the first flood there was a marked subsidence. It was all very 
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well for enthusiasts on the project to maintain that they could and 
would produce the most difficult types of plays — poetic, experi- 
mental, topical — and produce them well. What was there to prove it? 
Nothing. For almost three months, nothing but difficulties, enthu- 
siastically reported in the press, concerned with incomprehensible 
organization details and arguments. But when at last the turmoil 
and shouting died, when the house-lights in the auditorium dimmed 
and the footlights on the first show — with the significant title Wa/k 
Together Chillun — went up, a new current set in. Almost simul- 
taneously theatres all over the country opened their doors. The 
Knight of the Burning Pestle inaugurated the educational series in 
California, Fefferson Davis toured the south, Black Empire, a new 
Negro script, was given in Los Angeles, Brief Candle appeared in 
Seattle, Barbara Frietchie played in its author’s, Clyde Fitch’s, home 
town, Hartford. A theatre which six months ago had no central organ- 
ization, no directors, actors, scene designers, playwrights; a theatre 
without theatres, rehearsal rooms, executive offices or workshops; a 
theatre without scripts, options or production plans, operating under 
complications inherent in government and relief procedures, has today 
over three hundred and fifty shows in production and rehearsal includ- 
ing all the categories of Polonius, with vaudeville, variety, circus, 
marionette and operetta thrown in. 

Many of the ills that beset the path of the Federal Theatre Project 
in its early days have been overcome. Requisitions are becoming 
child’s play to the experienced directors. Weeks of intensive rehearsing 
and training are welding actors into competent repertory groups. 
Theatres are available, and, most important of all, audiences are there 
— audiences running into hundreds of thousands a week, in many 
instances new audiences, eager for the spoken word, for plays that 
they can afford to see. The low scale of prices is a significant factor in 
the situation. Teachers, workers, group leaders everywhere report the 
keen interest of young people who are coming, for the first time, into 
contact with the living theatre. With all these elements ready, the 
time has come to forge ahead, discard fallacious theories, build on 
experience and put to use the wisdom won by trial, error and success. 

With the knowledge gained by its first six months of actual experi- 
ence the Federal Theatre is ready to go ahead along social and con- 
structive lines. Whether it will have this opportunity or not 
“waits in the hand of God’ — or of the statesmen in Washington. 
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Some Actors 


Maurice Evans—Wendy Hiller—-Myron McCormick 
— John Cromwell — Margo— Joyce Arling 


EDWARD REED 


LAYWRIGHTS like Maxwell Anderson, Robert Sherwood, S. N. 
| hte designers like Jo Mielziner and Vincente Minnelli, 
actors like Katharine Cornell, Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Alfred Lunt 
and Lynn Fontanne, have been the leading personalities of this good 
season of 1935-36. They have held not only the spotlight but the 
whole stage. In addition, many of the less spectacular contributions, 
particularly in acting, have been made by such veterans as Percy 
Waram, Arthur Byron, Richard Bennett, Effie Shannon. In the face of 
this array of experienced artists, the process of looking for bright new 
talent that the season has introduced soon reaches a saturation point. 
There have been flashes of youthful ability — Vincent Price as the 
Prince Consort of Victoria Regina, the Dead End children, Jeanne 
Dante in Call It a Day, Marie Brown in How Beautiful With Shoes, 
Elspeth Eric in Dead End — but a single performance seldom proves 
as much as, occasionally, one would like to think. Instead, therefore, of 
concentrating on what would be a rationalized selection of ‘new faces’, 
it is more pointed, in 1936, to consider a combination of new and rea- 
sonably new actors, whose abilities, already cheering, prophesy even 
finer work ahead. 

Gusto, says the dictionary, is ‘keen relish or hearty enjoyment’. 
According to Hazlitt, it is the ability to give the ‘truth of character 
from the truth of feeling . . . always in the highest degree of which 
the subject is capable’. The six artists described in the following pages 
have the quality under either definition. They act because they enjoy 
it, and their pleasure is visible; their sincerity ensures a truth of feel- 
ing; their inherent capacity ensures — for the future, if not today — 
the projection of character to the highest degree of truth. They join 
the veterans inscribed high on the roster of the season’s fine acting. 
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Maurice Evans 
‘H ERE is the king for you! Look your fill at the poor devil,’ says 


the Dauphin of France in Saint Foan, described by Shaw 
as “a poor creature physically’, with ‘the expression of a young dog 
accustomed to be kicked, yet incorrigible and irrepressible’. Good 
characterizing words, they need an imaginative and observing actor to 
bring them into the focus of theatre reality, as Maurice Evans has 
done in a richly satiric portrait of this pathetic king, epitome of the 
world’s unpretending. Evans has played the part before, in London’s 
Old Vic, which he left to come to America last fall as Romeo to 
Katharine Cornell’s Juliet, and where he had had the opportunity for 
an unusual variety of playing — as Hamlet, Iago, Petruchio, Bene- 
dick, Richard II. Long before that he had made a start in the theatre 
when, aged seven, he played in his father’s dramatization of Far From 
the Madding Crowd in his native Dorset. Years later he acted with the 
Cambridge Festival Theatre, and then in London in 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Diversion, Fourney’s End. 

With that background of experience, it was easy for Evans to step 
from the handsome, fiery Romeo to the testy, hysterical Dauphin, and 
leave no trace of the first in the second. Both Romeo and Charles VII 
are young, but as Evans plays them the Shakespeare lover is buoyant 
and healthy, the Dauphin, twenty-six years old, is ageless — preco- 
ciously wise as the physically inferior often are, unworldly in the 
manner of those without natural vitality. The actor conveys much of 
this difference in spirit through a flexible voice of variable range and 
quality which he controls according to his needs: for Romeo it was 
rich, full and steady; for the Dauphin it rises properly but never 
monotonously into falsetto to project unbalanced excitements. The 
lisp that Evans has added to Shaw’s conception accentuates the in- 
effectuality, making the ‘Charles the Victowious’ of the Epilogue 
recognizable as still the unbelligerent weakling of early days. Behind 
the loose-fitting ugly gown, the elongated shoes, the misshapen hat 
perched above the pasty face, Evans is able to suggest the concave 
chest and spindle shanks that this scion of a decayed line would 
possess, despite the fact that, as Romeo, the actor displayed good 
legs and broad shoulders. The portrait has a spontaneity that results 
not only from close study of the part but from an actor’s full coordina- 
tion of his body and his emotions; because of this Evans, as a farcical 
character, is able to create with compassion and play with sympathy. 
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MAURICE EVANS, AS THE DAUPHIN IN SAINT JOAN 
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WENDY HILLER, AS SALLY IN ,OVE ON THE DOLE 











Wendy Hiller 
T THE moment, Wendy Hiller’s most important gift, as she makes 
her New York debut in Love on the Dole, is her own personality — 
vigorous, wholesome, the proverbial breath of fresh air with her gleam- 
ing hair and high complexion and brilliant eyes. She possesses the kind 
of inner vibrancy and outer glow characteristic of the theatre’s glamor- 
ous ladies. As Sally Hardcastle she portrays the usual conception of 
‘a good girl’ —a daughter supporting her indigent family, an affec- 
tionate and masterful older sister, a young ‘lass’ in love and hoping 
to marry. She is obviously the strength of this family that has been 
ground dispiritedly into the depths by the devil of unemployment, but 
she is also a young girl in love; and the actress presents the ‘conflict 
arising from contrasting situations’ with a knowledge both of reality 

and of drama. 

Wendy Hiller comes from Lancashire, ensuring a certain amount 
of first-hand acquaintance with the type, and an authentic accent; she 
has, in addition, played Sally for many months in London and on the 
road (it is her first important role); the combination has undoubtedly 
liberated her from the novice’s superficiality and lack of assurance. 
Her characterization is deeply felt, projected with great force. She has 
already discovered many of the helpful little tricks of the theatre-wise 
actress — sitting with heels off the ground and toes together, sharpen- 
ing the effect of her entrance by shrewd timing of her first speech, 
listening immobile but still preserving the audience’s sense of her 
presence. But they are a means rather than an end. She is not a slave 
to casual technical devices. She has a clear voice that is misused only 
occasionally when a speech-end is swallowed or a transition of mood is 
made noticeably abrupt. She is obviously more consciously earnest 
that the mature actress is likely — or needs — to be. But she has evi- 
dent reserves of strength and a poise unusual for one so young both in 
age and in theatrical adventure. The tension and release recommended 
in acting lessons are notably at her command; she is physically ex- 
pressive and mentally keen in every stage moment. Playing a number 
of contrasting roles will bring intensification of her characterizing, 
which she now pushes, and will raise an already competent technique 
above that level. In any case, she should be able to retain, in whatever 
part, the qualities that justly evoked the image of her in Love on the 
Dole — with ‘a white cloud behind her and the sun shining through 
her hair’. She has learned to keep her heart warm and her head cool. 
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Myron McCormick 
ARRY NATION, Goodbye Again, I Was Waiting for You, Yellow 


Jack, Small Miracle, On to Fortune, Paths of Glory, Substitute for 
Murder, How Beautiful With Shoes, Hell Freezes Over, Winterset — 
even close followers of the theatre will have difficulty in remembering 
some of those, but the first was in the fall of 1932 and the last five, no 
less, were among this season’s contributions. They represent steps in 
Myron McCormick’s progress on the stage since his graduation, in 
1931, from Princeton and his association with the University Players 
(a group that keeps cropping up in the news, though long out of exist- 
ence, because it was composed of talents like Margaret Sullavan, 
Henry Fonda, James Stewart, Norris Houghton, Bretaigne Windust). 

Such a high average of failures must be discouraging to an indus- 
trious actor —the only commercial successes were Goodbye Again, 
Small Miracle and Winterset (which McCormick joined — as Trock — 
only a short time before the play left Broadway). But the number has 
at least given McCormick an opportunity and a reputation for versa- 
tility that he could have obtained otherwise only in a repertory com- 
pany. One of the good comic characterizations of this season was his 
young man in the short-lived Substitute for Murder. It was highlighted 
by a drunken scene — normally the scourge of the stage — that was 
shrewd, skilfully: paced, and showed McCormick in possession of all 
those qualities that are generalized in the words imagination, concen- 
tration, timing, rhythm, and a steady consciousness of his audience. 
In How Beautiful With Shoes he was a madman in love with beauty, a 
tragic part in which he seconded the good serious acting that he had 
done in Yellow Fack and Paths of Glory. McCormick has a large capac- 
ity for gaining audience sympathy through his ability to evoke pathos, 
and it will stand him in good stead as long as he is not thrust into a 
series of parts that depend wholly on that capacity. It is worth noting 
that memories of his portrayals come back each in one color, although 
that may well be the fault of the roles themselves: Langlois of Paths of 
Glory epitomized throughout the young, bewildered soldier as society’s 
victim; the madman of How Beautiful was as single in mood as his own 
monomania; the bellhop of Sma// Miracle again typified a dupe of 
circumstances; the soldier of Yellow Yack represented idealistic youth 
meeting the idealism of science. As yet McCormick has flexibility 
within roles but not within a role; together his characters compose a 


happy picture of many lights and shades. 
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MYRON McCORMICK, AS BRINKERHOF IN YELLOW JACK 





John Cromwell 





ee MARTIN LADVENU has a key 
speech in Saint Foan that requires the 
actor who plays the role to have a good voice 
and an incandescent spirit: “When I had to 
snatch the cross from her sight, she looked y 

to heaven. And I do not believe that the 
heavens were empty. I firmly believe that her 
Savior appeared to her then in His tenderest 
glory. She called to Him and died. This is not 
the end for her, but the beginning.’ John 
Cromwell has both voice and spirit. Blessed 
with vocal beauty, he has learned through a 
brief and undemanding training in the 
theatre how to take its measure. After two 
years at Harvard and a summer of stock 
Cromwell stepped into the juvenile part of 
The Old Maid and from there, last fall, to the 
role of Paris in Romeo and ‘Fuliet. Scant as 
that record is, Cromwell has none the less 
been able in Saint Foan to create a real and 
compassionate figure out of the ‘young but 
ascetically fine-drawn Dominican’ who tries 
so hard to save Joan and, failing, dedicates 
his life to her memory. Cromwell walks with- 
out poise or rhythm, he stops because the 
director obviously told him to, he relies 
chiefly for effect on the distinction of his 
voice and the graciousness of his presence. 
But sitting at the scribes’ table during Joan’s 
trial, he creates an aura of sympathy around 
himself and the Maid. He beseeches her to 
repent; he guides her hand at the signed con- 
fession with a pleasure tinged with fear; he 
is exalted when it is done. And as this se- 
quence marches to its climax, the actor builds 
—through imagination, sense of conflict, 
dramatic understanding —a rarely tender 
image that lights with life and is abiding. 
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in the arts: can the transference be ac- 
complished successfully? In Winterset Margo 
makes a positive answer. Her role of Miri- 


\ DANCER become actress points a problem 


amne is a quiet, tragic one —a fifteen year- 
old girl, daughter of dire poverty and an 
ancient father, submissive to both until 
touched with the love that sets her free, that 
raises her spiritually above her evil surround- 
ings and in the end brings about her death. 
Margo plays Miriamne as the author wrote 
her, but her enigmatic personality and low, 
magical voice make their own imprints on 
the original creation. A Mexican girl whose 
theatre experience was limited (before Winter- 
set) to a Spanish stock company on the coast 
and two or three motion pictures, Margo had, 
to build on, the physical grace and freedom of 
a trained dancer, a sense of stage distances, 
and of the give and take between performers 
and between performer and audience. But 
where in her sketchy background she dis- 
covered the power to read verse and to pro- 
ject the high drama of Winterset is prob- 
lematical. She has, it is true, much of the 
actor’s craft still to learn. Though she reads 
her lines with beauty, she needs more 
strength to her tones. Though she conceives 
Miriamne with intuition, she allows the 
characterization to drop back, all too often, 
into darkness. A lack of technical assurance 
prevents her from expressing the full strength 
of the conflict surging in the spirit of Miri- 
amne. But there is a quiet intensity in her 
playing and a definite dramatic sensibility, 
without which the lyrical writing, designing 
and acting around her might well have come 
toppling down on her young shoulders. 


Margo 
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JOYCE ARLING, AS SUSIE IN BOY MEETS GIRL 





Joyce Arling 
A“ LLY creature is Susie in Boy Meets Girl. Waitress in the lunch- 


room of the Royal Studio in Hollywood, she is, as the play 
opens, about to have a child by a bigamist-husband who has since 
been murdered. The baby will be called Happy ‘even if he’s a girl, 
because I want him to be happy — even if he’s a girl.’ However, in 
her ‘condition’, Susie finds it a bit difficult to carry overstocked lunch 
trays around the lot for busy executives and she faints, bringing an 
unexpected destiny —on a high Hollywood scale — to her unborn 
child. Through the affectionate, if forgetful, offices of an eccentric 
writing duo, Happy is fated to become a child movie star, and Susie — 
moneyed and as contented as her innocent offspring in her own dim- 
witted way — is able to return to high school for algebra and Latin 
and the other lovely subjects that necessity caused her to abandon at 
an early age. When she finally marries her young man life is complete: 
boy has met girl, lost girl and got girl, in true movie scenario fashion. 
As Susie, Joyce Arling is a slim, fragile young woman, with the 
rather vacant gaze, the film over the eyes, betokening those who are 
some degrees below normal intelligence. She uses the voice of a child — 
vague, high, ultra-credulous. In other words, she creates Susie with 
perception and finesse, for if in real life she were aimless, exaggeratedly 
naive, perpetually surprised, the portrayal of Susie, nitwit extraordi- 
nary, would undoubtedly be ineffective. The less intelligent an actor 
is, says the truism, the harder it will be to portray dumbness on the 
stage. Joyce Arling has learned under the canny tutelage of George 
Abbott; Ladies’ Money, Kill That Story and Three Men on a Horse, all 
Abbott productions in one way or another, have been her previous 
Broadway appearances. Wispy blonde hair, a body lacking the full 
quota of flesh, somewhat stoop-shouldered, a hint of pigeon toes — 
there are thousands like Susie in the lunchrooms of the country. Ir- 
repressibly innocent, casual before the event of motherhood, credulous 
of the most fantastic tales and people and events — there must be 
some like that, too, although only Susie — or Joyce Arling — could be 
so emphatic about it. To a part that is mostly in one key, Miss Arling 
brings variety of mood and virtuosity in technique. Only hear her say, 
with just the right edge to the lines, ‘He was in uniform and I was in 
my condition’ —and you know that the actress, ostensibly so un- 
conscious of the humor of the words, has the shrewdest knowledge of 
her craft. Joyce Arling’s Susie is one of the comic gems of the year. 
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Epigrams for Certain Theatre Folk 


II. 


Ill. 


IV. 


From the Count of Villamediana (1582—1 622) 


SEYMOUR GORDDEN LINK 


Brilliant satirist, gambler, notorious roué twice banished from the Spanish court 
and Spain — even Spain in its Golden Age could boast few lives as dramatic as 
that of ‘fuan de Tassis y Peralta, Count de Villamediana, contemporary of 
Lope de Vega, author of court masques, wielder of phrases as sharp as the assas- 
sin’s blade that struck him down when finally his wit had cut too many people 
too deeply and Philip IV himself had felt his sting. — Editor’s Note 


TO DON RODRIGO CALDERON (TENOR) 
WHO IS IMPRISONED 


A captured bird, this nightingale 
Is wounded by his fetter. 

His friends who see him caged in jail... . 
Enjoy his silence better. 


TO PEDRO VERGEL (LOVER OF ACTRESSES) 
ENTERING THE AMPHITHEATRE 


How spruce and smug Vergél came in 
With stones of price on every finger. 
(How long his lady worked to win 
The gems from men she lured to linger!) 


TO THE MARQUIS OF MALPICA (BACKER OF BANKRUPT 
BURLESQUE) GENTLEMAN OF THE KEY 


When gentle Keeper of the Key, 
The Marquis of Malpica, shows 
His wit in silent repartee 
He tells us everything he knows! 


TO SENOR GUTTIEREZ, ACTOR AND 
RHODOMONTADE EXTRAORDINARY 


This histrion rants lustily 
On stage, on street, in dressing room; 
His voice, no doubt, will rustily 
Unk..ige the silence of his tomb. 
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MURIEL DICKSON, the Scotch soprano who first became familiar to New 
York audiences as a member of the D’Oyly Carte Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company, appears in the spring opera season at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in Romeo and Fuliet and The Bartered Bride. She is pictured in the latter. 
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CHARLES COBURN is making a week’s appearance in The Players’ Club 
revival of George Ade’s The County Chairman, in the role made famous by 
Maclyn Arbuckle, before taking over for the second year the directorship 
(with his wife) of the Mohawk Drama Festival at Union College. 
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The Rumanian Theatre 
VICTOR WITTNER 


ONCE had a conversation with a Viennese writer with an Italian 
| name, and a very good name, too. Although he was a literary critic, 
and as such informed and cultivated, he had no idea that there was a 
true Rumanian language, but supposed it to be an artificial conven- 
tion, a sort of Esperanto. And this in spite of the Latin descent which 
he shared with the Rumanian language: for that has well recognized 
Latin elements. Now if a Viennese man of letters is so unconscious of 
things Rumanian even though Vienna represents the doorway to the 
Orient, how little must western people know of that island of romance 
speech in southeastern Europe? To be sure, since the end of the war 
Rumania has drawn nearer to the heart of Europe, as it has doubled its 
territory and received in addition a large slice of Hungary, the ancient 
centre of Transylvanian culture. The empire has shifted, as it were, 
from the Balkan Peninsula toward Middle-Europe. Its relations with 
Vienna as a cultural metropolis are growing more intimate. 

Formerly, for many decades before the War, Rumania’s cultural 
relations were with the metropolis of Paris. Companies of French 
actors brought the theatre to Rumania. For the Rumanians, not- 
withstanding the mixture of peoples that made up the nation, felt 
themselves to be above all Romanic, and of their own accord sought 
a relationship with their ‘Latin sister’, France. French cultural influ- 
ence ruled the country and still dominates it. The language, in which 
the many Latin elements mingle with Slavic and Turkish, borrows 
modern words from the French. The National Theatre in Bucharest, 
built by a Viennese architect in the middle of the last century, was 
used at first by visiting companies of French players. Thus the first 
Rumanian dramatist, Vasile Alexandri, came under the influence of 
French Romanticism and, not only because of his name, wrote in 
Alexandrines. The dramatic literature that developed after Alexandri 
fostered historical drama and legends, wild, stirring stories from 
Moldavia and Wallachia and from village folklore. Hasdeu, Delav- 
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rancea, Davila, were the aspiring poets of this dramatic literature, 
which, skipping all the first steps, entered at once into the Romantic, 
and cultivated it even when in middle and western Europe Realism 
had become the fashion and Naturalism was already beginning to gain 
a foothold. Only one Rumanian dramatist at this time professed a 
Naturalism that was both modern and close to the people of Rumania: 
Caragiale. His political comedy-of-manners, Scrisoarea Pierduta (The 
Lost Letter), is still played. 

There were Romantic dramatists, like Victor Eftimiu, director of the 
National Theatre, who wrote a series of historical and folk-mythology 
plays in verse, including Master Manole and The Black Rooster; and 
others who wrote one successful play, like the poet Mihail Sorbul with 
his modern love-story, The Red Passion (which is again in the National 
Theatre’s repertory). The lyric poet and philosopher, Lucian Blaga, 
composed Expressionistic mysteries with individuality, yet he also 
drew from the rich source of Rumanian mythology. He, too, wrote a 
Master Manole, the story of the Wallachian architect who could not 
complete his convent until he had walled up his only daughter in the 
building. In the footsteps of Pirandello another lyric poet, Ion 
Minulescu, tried his hand at freer invention in fantastic plays, such as 
The Sentimental Mannequin. A still younger generation turned to 
comedies and popular satirical plays; Ciprian wrote one called The 
Man with the Old Hack which was performed not only at home but as 
far away as Berlin. 


The Rumanian theatre as a whole rests upon six National Theatres: 
in Bucharest, Jassy, Craiova, Cluj (Kolozsvar), Cernauti (Czerno- 
witz), Kischiney (Chisinau). These six State theatres had their own 
companies until two of them were disbanded, and the two provincial 
stages were taken over by the remaining two large organizations. 
Bucharest, however, which has almost a million inhabitants, is a 
theatre city in itself. It has ten theatres, including an opera house, and 
in addition two Yiddish theatres — all of them active; and it has, 
besides many literary periodicals, a daily theatre-paper, Rampa. 

The National] Theatre is a beautiful building situated near the King’s 
palace on the main street. The repertory boasts translated works of 
Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, Moliére, also of Ibsen, Shaw, Piran- 
dello, and many French writers, with Bataille and Bernstein at the 
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head; as well as original Rumanian works, produced with especial 
magnificence. Historical and legendary plays using Rumanian mate- 
rial are performed with accurate costumes, the national dress of the 
Rumanian peasant, and the proper Byzantine architectural style. 
Older actors predominate in the ensemble, and they favor a sustained, 
declamatory style, expressing emotion freely, with an easy flowof tears. 

The Rumanian temperament fluctuates between gaiety and senti- 
mentality, so that an observer like Count Keyserling (who predicts a 
great future for Rumania) finds a strong resemblance to the racial 
character of South Russians. On the other hand, the Romanic origin 
of the Rumanians can be recognized through their speech: whenever a 
conversation takes place, in the street, the café, or the tavern, it al- 
ways appears to be a controversy — words pass back and forth in 
rapid and vehement argument, and just as you think a fight is at hand 
and are prepared for violence, it turns out to be only an exchange of 
ideas or of harmless pleasantries. 

You get the same first impression of the Rumanians as of the Ital- 
ians: Theatre! You feel it safe to infer that the people as a whole have 
talent, and you expect marvels of theatre accomplishment on the 
stage. But when you sit for the first time in the National Theatre you 
are a little disappointed: it is the theatre of . . . theatricality. You 
may take comfort in the fact that pathos is the tradition and preroga- 
tive of a State theatre. Bucharest is no different in this from Paris, 
from the Comédie Frangaise. And there are other resemblances be- 
tween the latter and Bucharest: the most talented representatives of 
Rumania strive toward Paris; they slip from the Rumanian into the 
French language, which is not so very hard, for French is the second 
language of educated Rumanians, and is taught early in all the schools. 

Thus one of the most outstanding character actors of the Comédie 
Francaise, Edouard de Max, comes from Rumania (Jassy), and Maria 
Ventura, likewise a sociétaire of the Comédie, plays both in Paris and, 
for limited engagements, in Bucharest, where she even had a theatre 
of her own for several years. Another famous Parisienne is Alice 
Cocea from Bucharest. Elvira Popescu, as the partner of Louis 
Verneuil and an original comedienne of individual, rustic charm, 
has made a name for herself in France after having made one in 
Rumania. And René Clair discovered and made famous an unknown 
medical student in his film Sous les Toits de Paris, Pola Illery of 
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Bucharest. A generalization can then be made: the strongest Ru- 
manian theatre talents have Paris as a home. And so with other art- 
tists — the sculptor Constantin Brancusi, the painter Pascin, the poet 
Tristan Tzara, the Comtesse de Noailles (Rumanian by birth), Panait 
Istrati, whom Romain Rolland discovered and who originally wrote in 
French. But Istrati reverted to Rumanian, returning from the world 
to his Rumanian home, for the home soil has a magnetic power 
so strong that it affects some men so greatly that they never 
think of leaving the country. From the Rumanian provinces there 
comes a steady stream of talent toward the capital, Bucharest, whose 
power of attraction is steadily increasing, for it is a lively, active city, 
growing week by week. 


Among the older directors of the National Theatre Paul Gusty 
stands out; among the younger, Soare Z. Soare, a pupil of Reinhardt. 
Gusty attends to the classic, Soare and Sahighian to the modern 
productions. 

The greatest successes of the past year at the National were 77- 
tanic Waltz by Tudor Mushatescu, a sentimental satire on provincial 
characters and manners, played over a hundred times; satirical farces 
by Kiritzescu; and, more recently, a dramatization of Dostoievsky’s 
The Idiot, staged by a very young Bessarabian Rumanian by the name 
of Baculea. The best plays by modern poet-playwrights are Pavilionul 
cu Umbre (The Shadowy Pavilion), by Mihaescu, now dead; and the 
folk-play, Fata Ursului (The Daughter of the Bear); and the modern 
Umbra (The Shadow), by Vasile Voiculescu. 

Of the older native actors in the National Theatre company the 
most distinguished are Manolescu, Soreanu, Bulfinsky, and among the 
women, Voiculescu, Macri-Eftimiu and Filotti; outstanding among 
the younger talents are Sarbul, Calboreanu, and Mmes. Buzescu, 
Jonescu and Godeanu. 

Other actors of rank have their own theatres and companies. 
There is the comedian, Iancovescu — slim, dark, agile, gypsy-like. He 
has combined with a comic-character actor of deliberate and peculiar 
style, Timica, and the two present foreign comedies in their theatre, 
the Comoedia. In first place among the private theatres stands the 
Queen Marie Theatre, with a troupe composed of Storin, Bulandra, 
Maximilian and Caler. Storin and Bulandra are the leading men; 
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Maximilian is the comedian of the group, an artist of the type of the 
brilliant German comedian, the late Max Pallenberg; Leni Caler 
plays the youthful, naively sentimental or naively refined parts; while 
Lucia Sturdza-Bulandra is the stout old woman of this favorite en- 
semble. They play the latest hits from Paris, London and Vienna, and 
give many English and French plays even before the Vienna openings. 


In the other theatres the directors and the ensembles change, but 
not as they do in New York where a stage is hired for a single play. 
It is rather a system combining French and English usage. A recent 
favorite was the operetta Rose-Marie, as played at the Comoedia, 
with Tanase at the head of the ensemble. Tanase is a well-known 
popular comedian; in summer he has his own open-air garden theatre, 
the June Bug, where he gives revues written especially for him, with 
‘girls’ and spectacle, but whose main feature is the satirical-political 
couplets in which Tanase triumphs. Another permanent revue-theatre 
is the Alhambra. I have never seen such witty revues in any Vienna or 
Berlin theatre; of course, they are vulgar in tone; but the topical 
political verses, the satiric scenes (in which the extraordinary Groner, 
a burlesque actor without a voice, and the profoundly comic Talianu 
both shine) are uncommonly witty and spirited; and in these scenes 
you can see how much is lost in other countries through the lack of 
humor of a censor who forbids actual political allusions. It is interest- 
ing that while Groner, a Rumanian subject, is a native of Vienna, and 
Talianu is an Armenian, the work of both is as much in the Rumanian 
manner as if the ‘Mahala’ (the suburb) had produced them. The 
Alhambra has an enormous number of beautiful women, all of whom 
have a natural talent so that they can play coquettes as realistically 
as they can peasants from Moldavia, and young girls as well as grand- 
mothers. 

It is in these theatres of revues and farces that vigorous talents 
are to be found; aptitude for the comic flows richly in this lively race 
abandoned to — even pledged to — the joy of living (by this I mean 
only the city and suburban folk, the petty bourgeoisie; the peasants 
make up another world). They lack a great tragic genius, and wherever 
you do find a disposition to the tragic, it is always in a woman. 

In the Majestic Theatre revues are also produced; in the Gaiety 
Theatre, Otto, The Elephant was acclaimed for many months, with Timica 
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in the chief role. Another popular comedian, Tzaranu, played The 
Figure from Dorohoi for a long time. Dorohoi is a northern provincial 
town, and it affords the citizens of Bucharest great merriment to see 
their provincial countrymen made fun of; it makes them feel really 
metropolitan and they think of Bucharest as a world capital... 
But the provinces are grateful for the road tours, throughout the 
whole country, which all the companies of Bucharest undertake with 
their successful plays. They play to towns with as few as 15,000 inhab- 
itants, in moving-picture halls, in taverns, in gardens. 


The Rumanian theatre is roughly a hundred years old, and the first 
fifty years, its infancy, no longer count. In this country, more than 
elsewhere, the theatre has a future, because the nation is still young, 
and because it is receptive to and rejoices in sense-perceptions, is 
open to the world, and is natural. To be sure, since it has no propensity 
for abstraction (as Germans and Russians have), it lacks the impulse 
toward a purely rational theatre, toward Expressionistic experiment, 
toward highly progressive enterprise. Bucharest, which in winter is as 
snowed in as Moscow, finds its bearings not from the East but rather 
from Paris, where the theatre is more or less allied to the idea of 
entertainment. But the strong tendency to draw on the inexhaust- 
ible treasures of folk-mythology, the increasing love of village set- 
tings, and the constant cropping up of political satire — all bespeak 
a Rumanian self-consciousness growing steadily more considerable. 
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SIX MEN IN THREE MEN ON A HORSE. The amazing comedy by John 
Cecil Holm and George Abbott is now billed, rightly, as ‘The International 
Institution’, for it has invaded not only all sections of the United States but 
even London, Paris and Australia. William Lynn, top left, still flourishes as 
the original Elmer Trowbridge of the Broadway company, but the other 
actors who ap pear as the psy ‘chic greeting-card composer are beginning to 
catch up on the originator: Jack Sheehan of the Western company, ‘now in 
its second year’ - Richard Taber of the Eastern combine, ‘ entering its second 
year’ : Hume C ronyn of the Southern group, ‘in its second year’. Compara- 
tiv ely recent Elmers are Romney Brent, lower left, in the popular London 
production; and the gentleman from Australia, Jonathan Hole, lower right. 
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BURY THE DEAD. ‘These corpses are possessed by the devil, who plagues 
the lives of men. The Church will exorcise the devil from these men, accord 
ing to its ancient rite, and they will lie down in their graves like chile iren toa 
pleasant sleep, rising no more to trouble the world of livi ing men.’ But the six 
soldiers killed ‘ in the second year of the war that 1 1S to begin tomorrow 
night’ — still refuse to be buried, despite the priestly words. Young, hungry 
for life, forced into a holocaust not of their own making and shot down like 
useless cattle, they have struck against the greed and jingoism that has 
brought them a fate they neither sought nor deserved. Irwin Shaw, cata- 
pulted 1 into the forefront of young play wrights by this one-act tragedy his 
first produced play — has written, in Bury the Dead, a shrewd theatre piece 
and a fiery protest against war that has been produced effectively and affec- 
tionately by a new group of young players, The Actors’ Repertory Company. 
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Critics on Parade 


H™ they do it remains one of the mysteries of American journal- 
ism! Opening night after opening night, during the whole long 
stretch of a New York theatre season whose demands on attention, 
patience, sympathy and intelligence are overwhelming, the dramatic 
critics of the daily papers appear regularly, on time and wide awake, 
in their two seats on the aisle. Unless the play begins inexcusably late 
and lasts interminably long, they stay until the last curtain falls; and 
yet, often enough, by the time that other members of the audience are 
wending their early-morning way home from some after-theatre 
party, the critics’ reviews are already on the streets in print. 

Alertness, open-mindedness, a quick response to ideas, are a part of 
every good journalist’s stock in trade. It is expected that any first-rate 
newspaper man will know what he sees and can relate it as fast as his 
fingers can tell it off on the typewriter. But forming a critical judg- 
ment of a work of art, including the judgment of theme and story, de- 
sign, acting, direction and production, and expressing that judgment 
with some literary style, even though it is sometimes a style related 
more to a given newspaper and its audience than to the critic himself, 
is another matter. Yet the best of them achieve that too; many of 
these dramatic reviews, written in the rush of a midnight hour, can 
stand with pride beside more leisured essays. 

In making up the sum of a splendid theatre season, it has seemed 
worthwhile to get from the critics themselves the reviews they liked 
best, not only because, as one of them writes (and as the record that 
follows shows), the best plays make the best reviews, but because, per- 
haps more than ever before, good reviews have this year helped to 
assure success to some of the worthiest of the year’s presentations. 

Except for the fact that the dignity of first place has been ac- 
corded to Mr. Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times in his capacity 
as president of the Drama Critics’ Circle, the reviews are run in 
alphabetical order. Here, then, ready to John Mason Brown’s hand 
for quick inclusion in the next edition of his American Theatre As 
Seen by Its Critics, is the critical sum of the 1935-1936 theatre season. 
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Alfred Lunt, Lynn Fontanne, Theatre 
Guild, ‘The Taming of the Shrew’, 
All and Sundry 


BROOKS ATKINSON 
in the New York Times 


Ws friends, the tumult in Fifty- 
Second Street last night was 
Shakespeare. Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne were pouncing on The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and playing it in the 
Guild Theatre like a game of nine- 
pins. Most exceeding low, my friends, 
and most exceeding funny, for The 
Shrew is cabotinage and the Lunts 
have stuffed it with all the horseplay 
their barn loft holds. Beginning with 
the befuddled Christopher Sly in- 
duction, they have improvised a per- 
formance as the vagabond mummers 
of an ideal age might play it in a 
nobleman’s courtyard. ‘Oh, this learn- 
ing, what a thing it is,’ one of the 
characters says. Oh, this tumbling 
and revelry, how uproarious it is when 
pace is keen and the humor is midriff 
merriment. There is not a single grain 
of pedants’ dust in this tan-bark ver- 
sion of The Taming of the Shrew. 
Fifty-Second Street is always a mid- 
way when the Lunts are appearing 
there. 

Even in Shakespeare’s time The 
Taming of the Shrew was a low tale for 
an afternoon of elementary fooling. 
Shakespeare and some unknown play- 
maker merely adapted it from a stand- 
ard farce that had almost the same 
title and much the same mischief. 
The Lunts have drawn on both for 
this carnival junket — adding a band 
with drums, a troupe of tumblers, a 
cluster of midgets, a pair of comic 
horses and some fine songs set to good 
beer-garden music by Frank Tours. 

If you complain that you cannot 
hear the lines nor decipher the Bianca 
plot, you are well within your rights. 
There is no time for clarity or exposi- 
tion when the comedians are riding 
the whirlwind. Since he was an actor 
Shakespeare will not object to a brace 
of good actors using his cluttered 
script for a public holiday. After all, 
lines are a nuisance. Pantomime is a 
sounder comedy medium. What you 
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are offered by way of compensation 
is Richard Whorf’s seedy Christopher 
Sly, who is as drunk as a water-front 
stew, and a rag-tag and bobtail of 
prancing performers in a costume 
antic. 

For Kate’s father there is Sydney 
Greenstreet — corpulent, frightened, 
bewildered, hopeful. For Grumio, 
Horace Sinclair, who is a red-faced 
clown. For Biondello, George Meader, 
who can fill a song with joy. For 
Bianca, Dorothy Mathews; for Tra- 
nio, Bretaigne Windust; for Lucentio, 
Alan Hewitt; and for Curtis, Alice 
Belmore Cliffe, who looks jolly, and 
is. 

For Petruchio and Katherina, well, 
here are the actors who have more 
gusto for every sort of stage hocus- 
pocus than any other performers on 
the American bulletin boards. Miss 
Fontanne is playing with a painful 


knee injury that doubtless handj 
her in the running-broad jump ang 
hundred-yard dash. But it does not 
curb the choler of ugly Kate. When 
she bellows from a room upstairs the 
actors huddle in a corner and tremble, 
When she stamps on Petruchio’s f 
he is stamped for all time. She igs g 
pathetic creature when hungry, anda 
broken mare when Petruchio’s train. 
ing has exhausted her, and she js 
a lady of poise and breeding when in 
the last scene she teaches married 
women their duty. 

As Petruchio, Mr. Lunt plays with 
incomparable bounce and humor, 
beaming with mischief, grimacing at 
the audience and vigorously driving 
the performance before him. The pro- 
duction is hung with gay settings by 
Carolyn Hancock and dressed in 
carnival trappings by Claggett Wil. 
son. Mr. Gribble has directed the 
whole affair with the versatility and 
dispatch of a musical comedy ring. 
master. 

All Shakespeare needs at any time 
is actors. He has them here. Obvi- 
ously, the Lunts have enjoyed devis- 
ing this production. Audiences are 
always in luck when good actors are 
enjoying themselves. 


Kingsley and Bel Geddes Picture Slum 


in Play Covering Waterfront 


JOHN ANDERSON 
in the New York Evening Journal 


NOTHER playwright has followed 
Maxwell Anderson to muse be- 
side the river’s brim and to search for 
something along the pierheads of 
Manhattan to find a solution or, any- 
way, a play. This other play is Dead 
End, by the Sidney Kingsley who 
wrote Men in White, and Norman Bel 
Geddes has flung it up on a mighty 
scale on the Belasco stage in a stun- 
ning production. Its bollards jut up 
across the footlight trough, and those 
half-naked youngsters who appear to 
be diving into the ermine laps of the 
front-row First Nighters are landing 
in the orchestra pit. 
If their dives do not quite splash it 
is due to the unavoidable fact that 
the East River, unhappily, does not 


run through the Belasco Theatre. 
But Mr. Geddes has provided a 
highly pictorial substitute, better, 
I’m afraid, than Mr. Kingsley’s drama 
deserves. You can lead a play to 
water, but you can’t make it think. 
There is something about Mr. Kings 
ley’s plays that lures good producers 
to shoot the works, but what it is! 
can’t imagine. 

In leading his play to the East 
River it is almost as if Mr. Kingsley 
has said to Street Scene, ‘Come ont, 
the hokum’s fine.’ He takes some 
street in the East Fifties, probably 
East Fifty-Third, where the soaring 
splendors of River House dwarf th 
huddled tenements of the old rest 
dents; where patent leather picks its 
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way daintily among bare feet; where 

have guessed it) rags and riches 
‘ch their little hearts out for the 
moon in the yellow river. 

‘Those lights’, says the girl from 
the palace, ‘are like stars.’ 

‘Drowning stars’, says the poor, 
crippled artist who lives in the ad- 
joining tenement. 

In a setting of superb proportion, 
fascinating detail and marvelous ef- 
fect, Mr. Geddes has given Dead End 
one of the finest productions of our 
theatre. He says almost with a glance 
what Mr. Kingsley spends the eve- 
ning saying, and he says it with a pic- 
torial brilliance that is peculiarly his 


own. 

Ina few of its details Mr. Kingsley’s 
drama is just as interesting — notably 
in its scenes of the East Side urchins 
who infest the waterfront, and in one 

e between a gangster and his 
mother, superbly played by Joseph 
Downing and Marjorie Main. The 
kids are all incredibly right and per- 
suasive in their performances, and at 
moments it seemed that we were all 
actually sitting out in the East River 
(I can’t guess on what, except our 
water-wings) watching something 
happen. 

The difficulties arise when Mr. 
Kingsley tries to move not only his 
plot but his audience. Being a man of 
conscience he sees the social injustice 
built in solid masonry before your 
eyes and hates the system that sus- 
tains it. But his vague fumbling for a 
romantic thread to run through the 
story, and his insistence on lurid con- 
tasts, leave the play empty at the 
very moments it should achieve its 
greatest dramatic meaning. 

Nor is Mr. Kingsley’s writing capa- 
tle of sustaining anything except the 
tluntest mood of realism — literal to 
the last foul-mouthed gibe. In Street 
Stene Mr. Rice suggested the grieving 
continuity of human fate, and caught 
lis stage up in a sort of persistent 
mgedy. But Mr. Kingsley doesn’t 
tuch that, and loses his way among 
the melodramatic small potatoes. His 
midents, somehow, always seem 
ager than their significance, and 
that is, by implication, a story of 

W society manufactures its own 
“minals, never quite achieves the 


dramatic stature to make its point. 

Yet Mr. Geddes can almost fool 
you by his own wizardry into taking 
the play at face value. When he and 
Mr. Kingsley get together over the 
minor matters of East Side atmos- 
phere they scheme out stuff of super- 
lative theatre. A long cast makes indi- 
vidual acting credits difficult, and 
since I can’t tell one youngster from 
another in the program they must 
take a general salute. Theodore New- 
ton is excellent as Gimpty, the crip- 
pled artist, whose part seems put to- 
gether out of old pieces of carbon 
paper, and Sheila Trent is practically 
perfect as a dingy prostitute whose 
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one scene is one of the memorable 
moments of the show. 

We were kept waiting nearly half 
an hour for the performance because 
the Gerry Society somewhat tardily 
decided to protect the morals of the 
children in the cast, and the lobby 
gossip had it that the management 
had been given only a temporary 
license, pending official approval of 
certain words and phrases. . . . 

I wouldn’t know about that, and 
the chances are that officials will find 
it easier to clean up the dialogue than 
it is to clean up the slums. If Dead 
End gets them, for any reason, to look 
at the slums, that will be something. 


Katharine Cornell Presents Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan’ 
Miss Cornell Excellent as the Warrior Maid in an 
Admirable Production of a Magnificent Play 


JOHN MASON BROWN 
in the New York Post 


QO’ ALL Shaw’s plays, Saint Foan 
seems to have upon it the most 
enduring marks of greatness. In it he 
stumbled upon a subject larger than 
himself and by surrendering to it suc- 
ceeded in making it as large as any 
noble statement of it needs must be. 

His play is final proof of Joan’s 
sorcery. It shows that the simple 
Maid of Orleans, who was accused of 
witchcraft in her day, was still able 
to cast her spell on Mr. Shaw even 
when she had been so long dead that 
she could with safety be admitted to 
the company of saints. 

Her conquest of Mr. Shaw must be 
counted among her major victories. 
She can be credited with having 
changed his spirit as a dramatist just 
as surely as once upon a time her 
prayers were credited with having 
changed the wind upon the Loire. 

Certainly the Mr. Shaw of Saint 
Yoan is not the ordinary Mr. Shaw. 
In it he has listened not only to her 
voice but to the bell-like voices of the 
saints she claimed to have heard. 
She has turned him into a poet who 
does not have to write in verse to 
achieve poetry. But most of all she 


has brought to him a discipline as a 
playwright which he has never shown 
before or since. 

In Saint Foan his subject comes 
first and Mr. Shaw afterwards. He 
steps aside to give Joan the stage; 
to illustrate the quickening qualities 
of her miracles and her faith; to make 
clear the problems which she, like 
any one with advanced ideas, pre- 
sented to her age; to show how in 
word and deed she incurred the quite 
understandable disfavor of the Church 
and of her secular contemporaries; to 
characterize the men who followed 
her into battle, who deserted her when 
her prison doors stayed closed, or who 
gave her a far fairer trial than the 
melodramatists are willing to admit; 
and to point the final irony of her 
canonization in a world that is not yet 
ready to receive its saints and that 
would doubtless burn her all over 
again if she should ever revisit it. In 
setting forth these things Mr. Shaw 
keeps himself out of the picture. He 
does not turn monologist and go off 
on tangents, regardless of how tempt- 
ing or diverting they may prove. He 
gets off his occasional gibes at the 
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English, but he refuses to cut capers 
for their own sakes, or to turn clown. 
Neither does he grow pompous in the 
manner of so many historical drama- 
tists when they attempt to recreate 
the language of another day. His 
speech is easy, effortless, colloquial, 
witty and very much alive. Yet at all 
times it is relevant, even when it be- 
comes more copious than may be com- 
fortable or necessary. And again and 
again it rises to passages which are 
gorgeous in their eloquence. 

The truth is that in Saint Foan Mr. 
Shaw shows himself to be a dramatist 
who has abandoned his slouchy Nor- 
folk jacket and donned the same kind 
of shining armor that the Maid of 
Orleans was wont to wear. The result 
is a play that — in spite of its unspar- 
ing length — is a masterpiece that has 
moral grandeur to it and above which 
hovers a light that is similar to the 
one which Joan saw dancing above 
Robert de Baudricourt’s head. 

It is the most stirring expression 
the modern theatre has produced of 
the hungry rationalities of the spirit 
which transcend the limited ration- 
alities of the mind. If, by Mr. Shaw’s 
definition, a miracle is an act which 
creates faith, Saint Joan is indeed a 
dramatic miracle of good humor and 
fairness, of tension and eloquence, of 
fervor and reason which confirms 
one’s faith in the theatre. Even its 
epilogue, which was widely con- 
demned when the Guild first pro- 
duced the play back in 1923, now 
seems to be a further demonstration 
of Shaw’s wisdom. In spite of its talki- 
ness and the abrupt change in mood 
which it represents after the glories of 
the Inquisition scene, it succeeds, as 
Shaw meant that it should, in giving 
a sad point and a great glory to this 
story of the Maid. 

The production which Miss Cornell 
has given Saint Foan at the Martin 
Beck is a memorable one. It has been 
beautifully set and costumed by Jo 
Mielziner in a series of quickly chang- 
ing backgrounds which are inclosed in 
three Gothic arches. The brilliant 
colors of the costumes stand out 
dramatically from the darkly sug- 
gested depths of Rheims Cathedral, 
the threatening shadows of the In- 
quisition Court, the gray-browns of 
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the scene by the Loire and the tapes- 
try-like qualities of the interiors. 
Only when Cauchon and Warwick 
are crowded together at the front of 
the stage for their first meeting does 
Mr. Mielziner’s scenic scheme fail to 
be highly helpful and imaginative. 

Mr. McClintic’s direction is fluid, 
sensitive and evocative. It is pos- 
sessed of the same kind of energy and 
the same kind of pictorial qualities 
which characterized his Romeo and 
Fuliet. It is not his fault if Mr. Shaw 
is not given to using the blue pencil as 
much as he should. Who knows but 
that the blame for the static moments 
toward the conclusion of the scene at 
Rheims may be blamed mainly upon 
Mr. Shaw? 

With a generosity which is typical 
of her, Miss Cornell has surrounded 
herself with an extraordinary cast. 
As much good acting as can be wit- 
nessed in her Saint Foan has not been 
seen on any . . . stage this winter. 

Maurice Evans, who recently was 
Miss Cornell’s Romeo, makes clear 
his astonishing versatility as an 
actor by giving a richly comic and 
perfectly characterized performance 
as the weakling Dauphin. Brian 
Aherne is admirable as the suavely 
domineering and sarcastic Warwick. 
Kent Smith is no less capable as the 
dashing Bastard of Orleans. And 
Charles Waldron is not only pic- 
torially stunning but enormously ef- 
fective in the scarlet robes of the Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. 

In spite of the fact that it leaves 
something to be desired and is some- 
times given to overplaying, Eduardo 
Ciannelli’s Cauchon is telling in its 
coldly sinister way. John Cromwell, 
who has a voice of uncommon beauty 
and uses it well, is touchingly simple 
and compassionate as Brother Martin. 
And, after beginning indifferently, 
George Coulouris succeeds in com- 
municating the anguish of the gruff 
English priest who repents his share 
in the trial after having seen Joan 
burned. The truth is that, with the 
exception of Irving Morrow’s point- 
lessly noisy performance as De Cour- 
celles, there is no one in the cast of 
Saint Foan who is not satisfactory — 
and unusually far more than that — 
in meeting the demands of the text. 


Although Arthur Byron was oby, 
ously nervous last night, he m 
to deliver the Inquisitor’s long speech 
impressively and well. What he stoog 
in need of was more of that fatefy) 
serenity and commanding ty 
which belongs to the Inquisitor and 
which will doubtless come to My 
Byron when he is less ill-at-ease, 

Miss Cornell’s Joan (which ig the 
first Joan I have ever seen) glows with 
all the radiant qualities of the text, 
To her Maid she brings the same 
shimmering sense of innocence and 
youth that she brought to her Juliet, 
Only this time it is a peasant girl 
ruddy and healthy, that she creates 
whose ears one is willing to believe 
hear divine voices and whose eyes see 
beyond the stars. 

There is a definite growth in Miss 
Cornell’s Joan from the moment of 
her first entrance as a smiling rustic 
to the final plea which she speaks ina 
suit of golden armor for a world that 
will be ready for its saints. At first 
sight she belongs so naturally to the 
soil that one can understand all the 
more poignantly the dithyramb to the 
freedom of the countryside with 
which she turns relapsed heretic at 
the trial. Yet even at the outset there 
is an illumination about her which 
must belong to the saints. It isa 
quality born of the spirit which al 
most shines through the flesh. 

Miss Cornell’s Joan is_ neither 
bumptious nor sanctimonious. She is 
the mixture of modesty and assurance 
that Mr. Shaw describes. Her mod- 
esty is her own; her assurance is 
heaven-sent. 

Miss Cornell takes as readily to 
armor as the real Joan did. She looks 
extremely well in her boyish co 
tumes, handles her slim body grace 
fully and completely creates the difi- 
cult illusion of the warrior Maid. At 
times she pitches her voice a little 
higher than she might. At other 
times, as when she comes to the 
dithyramb to the countryside at the 
trial, she plunges somewhat breath 
lessly into speeches that would benefit 
by a more lyric treatment. But het 
Joan comes as a triumph for her not 
only as a manager but also as @ 
actress. It is one of the finest thingsshe 
has done. 
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Maxwell Anderson’s Magnificent 


Poetry in 


‘Winterset’ 


GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


in the New York American 


y THE Martin Beck Theatre Guthrie 

McClintic had last night the honor 

of presenting Wéinterset, Maxwell 

Anderson’s finest play, one of the fin- 

est plays which any American has 
ever written. 

There are several ways to bolster a 
superlative, even a superlative loosed 
so debonairly and so early in the year. 
My way can only be to repeat it. 
Winterset is without doubt, and with 
all due regard for all the earnest in- 
novators and expert adapters who do 
dignify the dramatists’ profession in 
our midst today, one of the finest 
plays which any American has ever 
written. 

Since his first White Desert days Mr. 
Anderson has had two hands in the 
theatre, the right hand of an editorial 
srapper, thwacking out such strong 
and provocative stuff as What Price 
Glory? and Both Your Houses, and the 
left hand of a poet thrusting for es- 
cape-rifts skyward with such meas- 
ured costume pieces as Elizabeth the 
Queen. Bring those hands together 
and they might mold a masterpiece. 
Mr. Anderson has brought them to- 
gether. Winterset is, to date, his 
masterpiece. 

Mr. Anderson has always been one 
of agenerous band whose minds have 
stayed troubled by the Sacco-Vanzetti 
executions. He was co-author of Gods 
of the Lightning, and this time he goes 
at the same theme alone; goes at it 
much more romantically, perhaps, but 


, with no less force and no less bitter 


fact behind him. This time he fancies 
the aftermath. This time he has the 
power of imagination and the mag- 
ificence of word to rake muck and 
fine gold, to right wrong by plunging 
itinto hot beauty . . . which, sad to 
realize, is probably a poet’s only pos- 
sible way to help right it. 
Several people meet by force of 
soincidence under a bridgehead in an 
River dead-end alley — by force 
ofsuch coincidence, for that matter, 
that their meeting must be forgiven in 


symbolism’s name 


memory, all chained to the death by 
State electrocution of a good man 


unjustly convicted of a payroll rob- 


bery and murder. 


These are among those who meet: 
the dead man’s son, the judge who had 
sentenced him and who is gone men- 
tally to pieces now, the gangster and 
his gunman who had actually com- 
mitted the crime, the young witness 
who had kept the truth to himself to 
save his skin, his old father, his 
these and 
more are brought into contact, con- 


younger sister... . All 
flict and terrific fulmination here. 
The avenging son and the witness’ 
sister fall in love, die together in the 


end in the puff of the gangster’s 


machine-gun bullets. 


Shakespearean? Precisely, patently 


— and successfully. So Shakespearean 


that Mr. Anderson himself points to 


his master with good grace in the very 
last line of his play, when the old 


Rabbi, pronouncing his noble valedic- 


tory over the slain lovers, ends with 
that very same command to take 
them up and bury them, which was 
the standard close of all Elizabethan 
tragedy. Shakespeare in shirt-sleeves, 


. + + just as such 
a fateful lot of peoples’ meeting had 
to be taken for granted in O’Casey’s 
last symbolistic piece. Mr. Anderson’s 
people are one and all prisoners of a 
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and not a jot incongruous because of 
that undress. 

Blank verse? Yes, in large part 
blank verse — and yet never a dry 
contrivance, or a bumptious one. 
Blank but fiercely living verse, cram- 
ming its classic form with phrases of 
extraordinary color and high tempera- 
ture, with an imagery boldly modern, 
a wording often reeking with raciness 
and street-corner contemptuousness, 
just as often such pure, bright lyricism 
as only the most celebrated lovers use 
— on stage. 

And, as for plot, for structural 
bones, enough of them to build an- 
other East River bridge with... 
for this, underneath all its full-flower 
eloquence, all its social kindling, is 
melodrama. .. . 

Mr. McClintic has staged it effec- 
tively, given it lovely scenic back- 
ground from Jo Mielziner’s best paint- 
brushes, cast it for the most part for- 
tunately and well. Burgess Meredith 
plays the young avenger, plays him 
with growing intensity, and the young 
Margo, whom they have brought on 
from the Coast to be the girl, is a 
lovely find, her face and her voice all 
of velvet, her movements as shy as 
flame. 

The old judge’s part returns Rich- 
ard Bennett to our East Coast stage. 
Mr. Bennett is brilliant at his lines 
when he remembers them, which is 
anyway most of the time. 

There will be better, clearer per- 
formances of Winterset than we saw 
last night. There have got to be. It is 
a play too fine for patience with a 
single imperfection. 


New Play by Odets 


Opens at Longacre 


Brilliant in Parts, ‘Paradise Lost’ is Found 
Uneven and Confused by Critic 


ROBERT GARLAND 
in the New York World-Telegram 


Gore changeful times have dug 
deep beneath the skin of Clifford 
Odets, a sort of chigger in the drama- 
tist. They worried him in last season’s 
Awake and Sing! In this season’s 


Paradise Lost, now officially open at 
the Longacre, they run him ragged. 
Mr. Odets is everlastingly aware 
that throughout the world today ‘life 
is changing for better or for worse for 
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millions of human beings.’ He will re- 
mind you that, Ginniah exch changes 
have taken place before, in each place 
where a change has happened life has 
been a hell for the artist trying to ex- 
press that time. 

Life is a hell for Clifford Odets. 
Borrowing his own words, as the es- 
tablished social order breaks down, 
the same iconoclastic process is work- 
ing out in the artist’s forms. To the 
serious American dramatist problems 
of craftsmanship have arisen which 
are difficult to overcome. To Mr. 
Odets the ‘slick synthetic plot’ is 
done for. 

Awake and Sing! proved to its au- 
thor that his interest as a playwright 
was not in the presentation of an in- 
dividual’s problems but in those of an 
entire class. So the hero in Paradise 
Lost is ‘the American middle-class of 
liberal tendency’. The enemy is ‘un- 
seen, nameless, but constant and 
deadly’. Chekhov and double-Chek- 
hov! 

Rest assured that Paradise Lost is 
the possessor of no slick synthetic 
plot. With that ‘liberal American 
middle-class’ as hero and that ‘un- 
seen but deadly enemy’ as villain 
there is a sort of secondary character 
study treating of the house of Gordon, 
the house of Katz and their curiously 
leprous relationship. 

Partners in the making of ladies’ 
handbags, Leo Gordon and Marcus 
Katz live one above the other. Leo is 
the possessor of an impassive wife, a 
son with a bad heart, another son 
with the sleeping sickness and a 
daughter who plays the piano. And a 
feeble friend . . . with a female child 
no better than she should be. 

Marcus, for his part, is merely im- 
potent. And dishonest where the 
firm’s finances are concerned. Weak- 
lings, wishers, woe-is-me-ers, if these 
represent the middle-class, the back- 
bone of America, God and Mr. Odets 
should get together and save our na- 
tive land. Maybe just not bothering 
might be better. 

For three acts they sit around 
nursing their neuroses, murmuring 
that ‘the world has a profound dis- 
location,’ that ‘the world’s flat, like a 
table, and we’re being pushed over 
the edge,’ that ‘the whole world is 
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falling to pieces.’ Not once in all his 
forty-seven years has Leo Gordon 
seen a happy man. 

As, in a moment of sheer clairvoy- 
ance, Mrs. Gordon rises to remark, 
there are some awfully queer people 
around her house. The better they are 
played, and some of them are played 
magnificently, the stranger they seem. 
But they aren’t American, they 
aren’t middle-class, they aren’t alive. 
They’re case histories, to a male. Or 
female. 

Morris Carnovsky’s Leo Gordon is 
courageously sustained. Stella Alder’s 
Clara this department can’t make out 
at all. Sanford Meisner’s son with the 
sleeping sickness is what the play- 
wright asked for. Roman Bohnen 
comes across consistently as the feeble 
family friend. Grover Burgess wears 


one shirt for two years and a half » 
the furnace man. 


But superb is the word for Luthe 


Adler’s Marcus Katz, the impotent 
partner with the craven heart, And 
for the Kewpie of Elia Kazan. Act 
such as that of Mr. Adler and My, 
Kazan is one of the Group Theatre's 
most enviable possessions. And Wi, 
liam Challee and George Pembroke as 
Two Homeless Men are not to 
belittled. . . . 

In spite of Clifford Odets’ flair for 
dialogue, his gift of swift satiric hy. 
mor, his self-confessed ‘Chekhovian 
quality’, Paradise Lost is uneven, cop. 
fused and overwrought. Admitti 
that much of it is brilliant, this is nog 
the great American play Mr. Odets 
may some day give us in a made-to. 
measure modern medium. 


‘Idiot’s Delight’, With the Lunts, Opens at 


the Shubert Theatre 


RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 
in the New York Sun 


OBERT E. SHERWOOD’S Jdiot’s De- 
R light, which the Guild offered at 
the Shubert last evening, is the pic- 
ture of a little group of clowns and 
common people who stand on a moun- 
tain top in the Italian Alps while the 
world burns under them with war 
fires. It is a play of flashing moods, 
racing and shining like quicksilver 
from comedy to stinging protest; it 
is at once brilliant entertainment and 
bitter questioning of the idiot stupid- 
ity which lets war happen. It is, be- 
yond any possible doubt, Mr. Sher- 
wood’s best play. 

Graced by the Lunts, it is also one 
of the best productions the Guild has 
given to any play. It is bright with 
ingenuity; vividly and imaginatively 
staged. Alfred Lunt, cast as a wander- 
ing showman surrounded by dancing 
blondes, dances and sings with them, 
and plays with infinite variety through 
all the shifting moods of the play. 
Lynn Fontanne is a heavily accented 
and somewhat mysterious Russian 
and maybe the showman knew her 
years before at the Governor Bryan 
Hotel in Omaha. They drift through 


all the action, nearing each other, and 
finally — in a scene which leaves you 
limp — they cower together by a 
piano, singing while the explosion of 
bombs rises in crescendo. 

Before that many things have hap- 
pened in the fascinating variety of 
Mr. Sherwood’s three acts. All the 
characters are trapped in the moun 
tain hotel while Italy sends roaring 
bombers against Paris from a field 
outside. There is an English couple, 
just married; a German scientist who 
in the end abandons his researches to 
go back to the aid of the fatherland 
and goes spluttering his contempt for 
the idiot race of men. There is a little 
internationalist, who goes mad with 
hate against Italy when he hears that 
Paris is bombed and is shot while he 
screams out his little vivas for his 
country. There is the international 
arms merchant, who is traveling witt 
the Russian and deserts her ruthlesdy 
when she pictures to him the plight 
of his ultimate consumers. And the 
are the six little chorus girls, with 
neat blond heads and pretty kicking 
legs and not a thought among them 
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The plot, although the movement 
gems constant, is really rather slight, 
except in so far as it is the plot of war 
let loose. The chief individual prob- 
jem is that which confronts Mr. Lunt 
in his dogged effort to discover 
whether Miss Fontanne really is the 
Russian girl of Omaha, but given Mr. 
Sherwood and the Lunts that is a lot 
of gay plot. And you have never 
dreamed how comic a floor show can 
be until you have seen one in which 
Mr. Lunt dances with the girls. But 
Mr. Sherwood, for all his expert show- 
manship, is really this time making 
his protest good and asking his ques- 
tions in a voice which is not muffled 
although it pierces through comedy. 
‘Why?’ says his wandering carnival 
man, when the bombers fly. ‘What I 
want to know is, why?’ 

It is not a new question, of course. 


Perhaps it is even naive. But it has 
not been asked better on the stage and 
it is evidently one of those naive ques- 
tions which bear infinite repeating, 
since it has never yet been answered. 
Mr. Sherwood doesn’t answer it, 
in any case, so I suppose that, except 
for a fine evening in the theatre, we 
are left much where we were. But it is 
a grand evening, decorated with 
Lunts; with Sydney Greenstreet, who 
is superb as the German scientist; 
with Richard Whorf, giving his best 
performance yet as Quillery, the re- 
canting internationalist; with Bre- 
taigne Windust, who not only directed 
the play beyond cavil, but acts in it 
admirably — with excellent acting all 
around, and wit and feeling and with 
the humming movement which comes 
of an uncommon theatrical talent let 
loose on material worth its trouble. 


Helen Hayes Appears as the Quaint, 


Endearing Queen Victoria in a 


Play by Laurence Housman 
at the Broadhurst 


ARTHUR POLLOCK 
in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


oo HAYES at her loveliest, if at 
her plainest, began last night 
at the Broadhurst Theatre to play 
Queen Victoria in Victoria Regina, 
an affectionately historical drama by 
Laurence Housman that Gilbert Mil- 
lt has brought over from England 
with a troupe of satisfying English 
actors. Victoria Regina will not be 
found one of the histories made lively 
by tempest and intrigue, for Victoria 
was not a colorful queen in the usual 
sense, but it is a play content to pause 
in its picturing of the life of the queen 
to dwell lovingly on the simple, 
homely side of her character and it 
has a great and tender beauty in it. 
Those who like to hurry will no doubt 
ind it slow, but those who prefer to 
at and sip will taste rare wine in it. 
For this is a play of sentiment above 
ill, of honest sentiment, true and un- 
ibtrusive feeling. There can as well as 
tot be tears among the smiles it 
rings. And as delicately, charmingly 


% it is written, so deliciously is it 


played by Miss Hayes and the others. 
All the young eagerness that was in 
her playing in Barrie’s Dear Brutus 
years ago, all the quaint honesty she 
displayed in What Every Woman 
Knows, the actress brings back now 
in her characterization of Queen Vic- 
toria. And all the skill that has always 
been hers, though there have been 
times when, miscast, she seemed to 
have lost it, is hers once more, a skill 
now ripened and enriched by her 
maturity. She is the most expert of 
American actresses and at the same 
time one of the most sincere and ap- 
pealing, who never lets tricks do all 
alone the work of feeling. Probably 
this is the finest thing she has ever 
done, far superior certainly to her 
playing of Mary, Queen of Scots. She 
is completely at home here and as 
adoring in her acting of her role as 
Laurence Housman in the writing of 
it. 
The play begins when the child is 
told that she is queen and, assured 
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that she can now do whatever she 
wants, proceeds to give evidence that 
thereafter she always will. In the next 
scene she is telling Prince Ernst to go 
and play the piano while, alone with 
Prince Albert, she lets him know that 
she chooses him as her husband. 
Lucky queen, she marries a man she 
loves. And at the end of the play, an 
old and wrinkled little widow in 
black with a white cap, she still adores 
him. 

In the next scene she watches him 
while he shaves. From then on nothing 
of great moment happens, only little 
exquisite things, nothing except that 
she is for a few moments furious with 
the level-headed, systematic young 
German because he refused to come 
home when she ordered him to; except 
that on a day when she expects to c 
assassinated in the park she goes out 
steadily on the arm of her consort to 
be shot at if her luck is bad, providing 
the play with one of its most moving 
little scenes; except that she is in- 
tensely jealous of cs prince and lets 
her jealousy get her into a situation 
that ends in her apologizing and the 
prince’s forgiving by simply sitting 
down at the piano and singing ‘ Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes’, and 
except that in the year 1861 she pre- 
vents war between England and 
America by letting her prince make 
more gracious the wording of a docu- 
ment to be sent across the Atlantic. 

He is ill then, as he sits and writes, 
and his illness leaves her the little 
widow of the last act, red-faced, 
cheeks puffed out, hair white, speech 
a little cramped, a little widow who is 
greatly moved when Disraeli speaks 
of the wife for the love of whom he 
could never marry again, a little 
widow who on the day of her great 
jubilee cannot forget and never has 
forgotten her Albert. 

Helen Hayes changes remarkably 
from a Victoria still young to that 
little gnarled old lady, appearing for 
the last act as a striking likeness of 
the prim queen, her cheeks round and 
raddled, her lips pursed and crinkled, 
her speech not too greatly or improp- 
erly affected by whatever it is she has 
in her mouth to change the contours 
of her face. 

There are many admirable per- 
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formances, Vincent Price shining es- 
pecially as the strong-minded Prince 
Albert and George Zucco scoring as 
the dark Beaconsfield, while Lewis 
Casson, E. Bellenden-Clarke, Helen 
Trenholme, James Woodburn, Bab- 
ette Feist, George Macready and the 
others fit themselves neatly into the 
pictures created by the playwright 
and Rex Whistler, who has designed 
any number of settings that vibrate 
loudly with Victorian decorative atro- 
cities. 

Victoria Regina is, of course, one 
of the jewels of the season. 

Clippings 
oe all the plays that appear in 
the preceding reviews are given 

second or third place by other critics 
in their own lists of favorite reviews. 
They follow these with reviews of 
Macbeth, End of Summer, First Lady, 
Ethan Frome, Bury the Dead, Satellite, 
Call It a Day, The Puritan, Case of 
Clyde Griffiths, Love on the Dole. To 
our regret there is not adequate space 
for all of them in this record. A few 
excerpts will indicate their trend and 
worth; a paragraph or two will mark 
the depths of critical displeasure. 
BOY MEETS GIRL, reviewed by ‘ohn 
Anderson in the New York JOURNAL: 

“Whether the Katzenjammer fel- 
lows who keep Boy Meets Girl in a 
hilarious uproar at the Cort are sup- 
posed to be Hecht and MacArthur 
doesn’t matter. They may be Damon 
and Pythias, or H. G. Wells and 
Luigi Pirandello, or a couple of Louis 
Bromfields. They may be Count 
Screwloose of Toulouse and his twin 
idiot for all I know or care, but I do 
know that they make Bella and Sam- 
uel Spewack’s play the most booby- 
hatch entertainment of the new 
season —a thing of streamlined in- 
sanity and rib-action laughter. . . . 

‘Out of their own observation, ex- 
perience, or sheer fantasy the Spe- 
wacks have concocted two literary 
crackpots who live and win their 
bread among the lighter insanities of 
the film industry. The Messrs. Law 
and Benson have no regard for the 
sober realities of their profession. To 
them it is just another goofy-coop in 
which they can throw stones through 
the boss’ window, dress up for work in 
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the scarlet jackets of the Palace 
Guards, and adopt a lunch-room wait- 
ress’ illegitimate baby to make a 
movie star... . 

‘If the plot belongs in the psycho- 
pathic ward, the incidentals make 
marvelous sense. . . . When the Spe- 
wacks wish their scenes to touch sheer 
madness, they contrive to have Tin 
Pan Alley Composers playing rounde- 
lays at a vest-pocket piano, while an 
English extra poses in the busby of a 
grenadier, trumpeters playing vio- 
lently in the courtyard, and a set of 
midgets waiting for an audition. With 
this material as a background their 
movie magnate, and the characters of 
their play, take on the satirical em- 
phasis of a major razzing. With an in- 
cisive and powerful sense of mischief, 
Mr. Abbott and his actors make it all 
blaze in brilliant and laughable mock- 
ery. If Hollywood were not the Hydra 
they say it is, it couldn’t hold its head 
Wh «6 
pe LADY, reviewed by Richard 
Lockridge in the New York sun: 

‘In First Lady, which opened its 
bright eyes last evening at the Music 
Box, Katharine Dayton and George 
S. Kaufman have contrived a cheer- 
fully merciless comedy about life 
among the hostesses of Washington. 
With the utmost good humor, and the 
sharpest of claws half hidden in the 
quickest of paws they dab, cat-like, at 
things and people, thus providing 
entertainment for man and sadist. It 
crinkles the mind in smiles. 

‘Their heroine, played with lovely, 
feline grace by Miss Jane Cowl, is the 
wife of a Secretary of State. Her dear- 
est enemy is the lady of a Supreme 
Court Justice, and their feud, which 
began over a stolen chef, is the enter- 
tainment of the capital. They sit coo- 
ingly together over tea, and exchange 
blithely cutting remarks in a fashion 
to delight. . . . 

‘Mr. Kaufman and Miss Dayton — 
and it sounds to me a lot like Mr. 
Kaufman — crack the whip of wit 
over all of this. It has the authentic 
sparkle of the comedy of manners. 
You chuckle as the whiplash bites, 
and joy in remarks with double 
edges. ... 

‘The flaws are minor. Now and 
then the wit is over-deliberate, but 





that is little to cavil at, since jt iS 
deftly wit. It slows down a jj 
sometimes, and chiefly in the 

act. Now and then one of the ACtor 
engages in one of those inaudibk 
little conversations with himself whic 
occasionally afflict the modern s 

“But it is generally as well cast » 
it is handsomely mounted and Smoothly 
written... .’ 
THE PURITAN, reviewed by Robe, | 
Garland in the New York wor 
TELEGRAM: 

‘. . - Chester Erskin last night pre. 
sented his own dramatization of Lian 
O’Flaherty’s The Puritan with revoly. 
ing stages, moving platforms, trig 
lighting and a specially imported 
player from Dublin’s Abbey Theatre 

‘It is common gossip that th 
works of Mr. O'Flaherty are highly 
spoken of by the intelligentsia. . . . 

“Yet the most O’Flaherty-mindej 
enthusiast will come right out and ad. 
mit that [The Puritan] is one of th 
master’s minor masterpieces. It most 
certainly must be if the stage tran. 
scription Mr. Erskin has made is 
worthy. For the dramatization is 
Forty-Eighth Street is a messy mix. 
ture of introversion, mysticism and 
murder melodrama. 

‘Its Francis Ferriter is a journalist 
— British for newspaper man — who 
looks in, not out; down, not up, who 
never uses one word where twelve wil 
do. ‘I’m Wild About Myself’ is his 
theme song, the cave of Trophonius 
is his unhappy hunting ground. A he. 
Helen Morgan asking ‘Why was! 
born?’ he cannot find the answer... 

‘The fault, your correspondent 
fancies, is Mr. O’Flaherty’s, who, bom 
without the silver spoon of back 
ground in his mouth, has to revert to 
extraordinary measures to find out 
what his betters have always know 
before him.’ .. . 

SATELLITE, reviewed by Brooks Atkin- 
son in the New York TIMES (the ft- 
view is reprinted in full): 

‘The first half of Satellite, whith 
was visible to the naked eye at the 
Bijou last evening, discussed th 
loose habits of Broadway bacchantes 
and a Middle Western greenhor 
What the second half discussed thi 
representative of art will probably 
never know.’ 
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A Moscow Lunt and Fontanne: Ivan Bersenev and Sophia Giatsintova in the 
first and last acts of Priére pour les vivants at the Second Art Theatre. 








René Fosshag 


HAMLET, as portrayed by Gustaf Grundgen in the new production of the 
play at the Prussian State Theatre in Berlin, directed by Lothar Mithel. 
The dreaming neurasthenic of tradition becomes a deliberate avenger who 
finds himself in conflict with a world whose standards differ from his own. 

















René Fosshag 


OPHELIA, as portrayed by Kate Gold in the production of the Shakespeare 
tragedy at the Prussian State Theatre in Berlin. The report does not say 
whether this was an early translation or one of the Hans Rothe versions, 
now banned, that made Shakespeare so popular in post-war Germany. 











MODELS BY EDWARD CARRICK, included tn an exhibition of Modern 
Scenic Design organized by the British Drama League: permanent scene for 
Machiavelli's La Mandragola, also suitable tor any Italian Renaissance play 
written for the ‘street backing’ usual to the period's theatres; and below, 
stage arrangement for the palace room in Macbeth (Old Vic production). 
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“The Players’ Dressing-Room 


A Tragic Comedy 


ASHLEY DUKES 


PERSONS 

(As They Appear) 

FIRST TRUMPETER 
SECOND TRUMPETER 
PROLOGUE 

PLAYER KING 

LUCIANUS 
PLAYER QUEEN 
A CHAMBERLAIN 

All the above are played by men. 


A room in the Castle of Elsinore. The main door in the 
hackground. A middle table, seen lengthways, fitted with 
mirrors and candles. Costumes over the backs of chairs. 

(Outside, as the Curtain rises, a flourish of trumpets. 
TWO TRUMPETERS im stage costume enter, half-close the 
door and repeat their flourish. Then they close it and play a 
third time.) 

Ist TRUMPETER 
Sure that was right? 
2nd TRUMPETER 
(Consulting a script) 
Now only let me see — 
Yes, here it is — ‘one fanfare in the wings, 
| One in the dressing-room with open door, 
| One with closed door.’ Distance effect, they call it! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
Nobody came off stage. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
I saw the lights 
ln front, you saw them too. They went full on! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We never got a cue. 
"Copyright, 1936, in the U. S. A. All applications to per- 
frm this play must be addressed to Samuel French at 
West 45th Street, New York City. 








2nd TRUMPETER 
’Tis written down 
In black and white, see here. ‘Two trumpeters 
At end of play.’ Who needs a cue for that? 
Ist TRUMPETER 
Well, if it was the end — 
2nd TRUMPETER 
What else would bring 
The lights full on? Now I can do 
With supper — that’s the best, if you ask me, 
Of these command affairs in castles, where 
You lose yourself in corridors to find 
Dungeons for dressing-rooms, no hooks for clothes, 
A creaky stage half-smothered in the smoke 
Of fish-oil lanterns from the royal coach, 
A play some princely amateur rewrites 
To suit his fancy or to please his dame, 
An audience of courtiers, that’s to say 
Of frozen-faces, waiting for a sign 
Before they dare to smile or clap a hand, 
And all the crowd atop of you, as near 
As you to me — but when the evening’s done 
There’s always supper, you can take it out 
In food and wine. So now first come, first served! 
(He sits and begins changing his clothes, the other joining 
him. The PROLOGUE Strides in.) 
PROLOGUE 
The pair of you — and coolly dressing here! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We might be warmer if you shut the door. 
PROLOGUE 
Well, that beats me! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
Is anything the matter? 
PROLOGUE 
The matter? Just the worst show ever played 
On any Danish stage — no more the matter! 
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2nd TRUMPETER 
Never mind him, he says that every night. 
PROLOGUE 
Only to-night it happens to be true! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We played you on. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
Yes, after that dumb show. 
You said your speech, or what was left of it: 
For us and for our tragedy, 
Here stooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 
PROLOGUE 
That speech was cut until all sense was lost, 
As every one could hear — Prince Hamlet, too, 
There in the foremost row, and with the dame 
Ophelia — he asked aloud: ‘Is this 
A prologue, or the posy of a ring?” 
Ist TRUMPETER 
‘A posy’ — oh, that’s good — and of a ring! 
2nd TRUMPETER 
What did she answer? 
PROLOGUE 
‘It is brief, my lord,’ 
And he replied ‘As woman’s love.’ 
and TRUMPETER 
At home 
I have a parrot can repeat that tale 
As well as any prince. 
Ist TRUMPETER 
But I would love 
To hear an audience speak. 
PROLOGUE 
Oh, you can hear 
More than enough! This time you might have thought 
It was their show, not ours. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
These royalties pay 
For pleasures, I say let them talk and welcome. 
Ist TRUMPETER 
What else was there amiss to-night? 
PROLOGUE 
What else? 
You dare to ask me that — the Epilogue? 
2nd TRUMPETER 


What Epilogue? 


Ist TRUMPETER 
We never heard of one. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
You’re only Prologue. 
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PROLOGUE 


I was Epilogue 
As well — I learned a speech Prince Hamlet wrote 
To end the play — and should have spoken it 
Alone upon the stage — all eyes and ears 
Attentive to myself, as they should be 
To every Epilogue who points a tale, 
And there I stood, all ready in the wings, 
When suddenly a trumpet-fanfare sounds, 
Played by two blunderers — the play is done, 
The courtiers rise, the lights go up in front, 
All is disorder — now what do you say? 
My epilogue is lost as well as prologue! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
I knew no other speech Prince Hamlet wrote 
Beside the Player Queen’s. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
The play was done 
When Lucianus found the sleeping King 
And dropped the poison in his ears. 
PROLOGUE 
(Sarcastic) You mean 
The King was done? More trouble for you there — 
He’ll show you he’s alive! No Epilogue, 
No bearers for the corpse, no pageantry, 
No play at all — and I, who might have made 
A solemn exit, made no entrance even! 
I never thought it of you, trumpeters! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We're very sorry. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
If the fault was ours. 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We’d sooner it had happened, honestly, 
To any one but you. 
2nd TRUMPETER 
The lights went up! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
Yes, the King called for lights! 
PROLOGUE 
What King was that? 
Ist TRUMPETER ~ 
The real King! 
2nd TRUMPETER 
King Claudius of Denmark — 
And I suppose we should obey a King? 
PROLOGUE 
If the King called for lights, he must have heard 
Your blare of trumpets going off too soon! 
Now let this be a warning to you boys, 
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Never to play one note without a cue! 
2nd TRUMPETER 
I'm safest off to supper! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
So am I! 
(The PLAYER KING enters brandishing his crown.) 
PLAYER KING 
Who left me on the stage? You there, you, fellow? 
Ist TRUMPETER 
Not I, sir! 
PLAYER KING 
Who? Who left me lying there? 
2nd TRUMPETER 


| |’m no corpse-carrier! 








PLAYER KING 
Insolence as well! 


| From supers — insolence! I ask — what next? 


You, Prologue — you stage-manage every play 
Or call yourself stage-manager — what fool 
Began those fanfares? And who ever heard 
Of a dead King left in the public view 
To come to life and rise and walk away? 
PROLOGUE 
I grant you, sir, the music came too soon. 
PLAYER KING 
Music, you call it? 
PROLOGUE 
(Tactfully) But our supers thought 
We ended with the royal death. It’s true 
That is the proper finish of the play. 
PLAYER KING 
(Mollified) 
I grant you nothing matters afterwards. 
PROLOGUE 
The play of action, sir, is clearly past. 
PLAYER KING 
True, only words remain. 
PROLOGUE 
And what are words? 
2nd TRUMPETER 
Dissembler ! 
PLAYER KING 
Still, a King lies on a stage 
Without a stitch to cover him from sight — 
That must not happen! 
PROLOGUE 
It shall not again, 
I promise you — although the royal fate 
Itself is moving, and abandonment 
Can but enrich a tragedy that runs 
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Not in the common round, but in the full 
Majestic sequence of eternity. 
PLAYER KING 
Eternity — yes, that I knew indeed 
While waiting for my bearers! Then I heard 
Prince Hamlet’s lady say ‘The King is risen.’ 
But did I rise? No, sir! I lay for dead 
Like any dog! 
2nd TRUMPETER 
The other King had risen. 
PROLOGUE 
(Under his breath) 
Be silent, fellow, and let well alone! 
PLAYER KING 
What other King? I am the King, so long 
As plays can hold a stage — that is for ever! 
I fall, I lie in state, but should I rise 
I rest upon your shoulders, so beware 
If they are lacking! Once I will forgive, 
This once and never more — remember it! 
Ist TRUMPETER 
We will remember, sir. 
(LUCIANUS enters.) 
PLAYER KING 
Now, Lucianus, 
You were the one to murder me, and you 
Should know how came the trouble afterward. 
LUCIANUS 
I heard, sir, there was something wrong in front. 
PLAYER KING 
In front! I know far more was wrong behind! 
These lubbers missed their cue — no more of that, 
They are forgiven. Now what says the Court 
Of our performance? Did we please them well, 
And why is no one here, no chamberlain, 
No messenger to pay the compliments 
We like to hear? 
LUCIANUS 
Indeed we hoped the Court, 
Well dined and in good humour, would approve 
Our play to-night. 
PLAYER KING 
They think of supper, too, 
And we shall meet them there — why not, why not? 
(He begins dressing.) 
LUCIANUS 
The dumb show, sir, went well. 
PLAYER KING 
(Removing make-up) Like all dumb shows, 
They hold the eye, but not the understanding. 
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PROLOGUE 
A pity that such mummeries persist. 
PLAYER KING 
Ah, Prologue must have words — and he is right. 
The fashion now for players is to strut 
And pull a face — but not to speak ten lines 
Of sense together. 
LUCIANUS 
That is very true. 
PLAYER KING 
Exceptions there must be to every rule — 
Our Player Queen, for instance — I make bold 
To mention him. He spoke his added lines 
With vast nobility. 
LUCIANUS 
Prodigious, sir! 
And in the fashion you describe so justly. 
PLAYER KING 
Nay, do him justice, too — the young man’s naught 
If not exceptional — his lines were good. 
PROLOGUE 
They were the lines that others might have had! 
PLAYER KING 
That is but natural, for the Prince’s eye 
Lit on him from the first — you saw him pale 
From his own words, this afternoon, you saw 
Tears on his cheeks — how did the passage run? 
But if the gods themselves did see her then, 
When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs, 
The instant burst of clamour that she made — 
Unless things mortal move them not at all — 
Would have made milch the burning eyes of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. 
PROLOGUE 
All of us, sir, could have remembered that. 
PLAYER KING 
Aye, but we all were silent — all but he, 
Who swiftly seized his opportunity. 
Prince Hamlet listened, and our Player Queen 
(Being herself at home in Queenliness) 
Between dumb-show and word-play, conquered him. 
LUCIANUS 
To-night I thought that you, sir, had outbid 
This young pretender to the player’s throne. 
PLAYER KING 
At first I had his measure, with the lines: 
Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown, 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 
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LUCIANUS 
Ah, capital, sir, capital! 
PLAYER KING 
But wait, 
I’ve more to say and better — listen now — 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed, 
But die thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead, 
Is that not strong? 
PROLOGUE 
I wish I had as much 
At any time to say. 
PLAYER KING 
But then he comes — 
Give me his lines — you know them, all of you — 
“Nor earth to give me food, nor heaven light —’ 
LUCIANUS 
‘Sport and repose lock from me day and night!’ 
PLAYER KING 
“To desperation turn my trust and hope!’ 
PROLOGUE 
‘An anchor’s cheer in prison be my hope!’ 
PLAYER KING 
‘Each opposite that blanks the face of joy!’ 
LUCIANUS 
“Meet what I would have well, and it destroy!’ 
PLAYER KING 
‘Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife —’ 
(The PLAYER QUEEN, @ young man in woman's dress, 
but with the features of Hamlet, has entered and stands in 
the doorway leaning against the lintel.) 
PLAYER QUEEN 
‘If once a widow, ever I be wife!’ 
PLAYER KING 
Our Player Queen — so there he comes again! 
We missed you since the ending of our play — 
Where have you been? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
I stayed for the lord Hamlet. 
(He takes off his wig and lays it down.) 
LUCIANUS 
You mean the Prince? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
He bade me call him'lord. 
PROLOGUE 
Oho! 
PLAYER KING 
If you were woman, then I swear 
You’d be in love with him! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Or he with me, 
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| Js that not possible, or are we slow PLAYER QUEEN 
| To grant that men may love? No, with a friend, 
PLAYER KING And called for music afterward. 
(To the rest) The young man’s vain, PLAYER KING 
And most of all to dream a lovesick Prince What then 
| Could for his sake be cured of lovesickness, Was in this doggerel I overheard: 
| His queenly sake! Why, let the stricken deer go weep — 
LUCIANUS How did it run? 
| What, is the Prince in love? PLAYER QUEEN 
PLAYER KING (Taking the cue) 
Indeed he is, I had it from the lord The hart ungalled play; 
Polonius himself, the lady’s father. For some must watch, while some must sleep, 
It was to bring distraction that they sent So runs the world away. 
To fetch us here, and give the Prince his pleasure. PLAYER kine 
PROLOGUE I made no sense of it, nor of his talk 
That I have heard, he’s mad for love! Of forest feathers, roses, or a cry 
LUCIANUS Or fellowship of players. 
Poor Prince! PLAYER QUEEN 
PLAYER QUEEN Frantic words 
The gossip’s false! That still had sense — sharp words to tear a heart, 
PLAYER KING Deep words to still a mind, bright words to shed 
Oho, what gossip’s true? A light upon this darkness that we live. 
PLAYER QUEEN LUCIANUS 
Lord Hamlet is no lover! What darkness? 
LUCIANUS PLAYER QUEEN 
Lord again! None you know, nor yet will see. 
PLAYER QUEEN PROLOGUE 
it, | Isay he is no lover! Oho, now we see darkness! 
‘in PLAYER KING PLAYER QUEEN 
Then our Queen If our eyes 
\ Knows better than the Court what ails him, doubtless? Have power to see at all what passes here. 
PLAYER QUEEN PLAYER KING 
Lord Hamlet loves no woman, nor is loved Words drove the colour from your cheek while still 
By anv — but has friends whose love is deep We were rehearsing for the play! 
And steadfast. PLAYER QUEEN 
PLAYER KING I know it! 
Say the lord Horatio, PLAYER KING 
let. | With Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, maybe, And now I see you pale again — it seems 
Marcellus and Bernardo — and Laertes? Again the Prince has schooled you in a part? 
(Mockingly) You learn from him, and are yourself a lord 
Maybe among them stands a Player Queen? Of Denmark in your estimation, doubtless? 
PLAYER QUEEN So youth comes mincing on a stage to learn 
Iname no names! In woman’s guise, a woman’s wit and fancy! 
LUCIANUS PROLOGUE 
But did his Highness speak A woman’s knowledge of ‘what passes here’! 
With you again to-night? PLAYER KING 
PLAYER QUEEN A woman’s way with men — 
Why should he not? LUCIANUS 
PLAYER KING A woman’s tongue 
He spoke with you just now? To twist a favour to her purposes! 
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PLAYER KING 
Who else bewitched the Prince? 
PROLOGUE 
Not we, that’s plain! 
PLAYER KING 
An actor paling, brimming up in tears 
To make his patron cry ‘Prithee, no more!’ 
PROLOGUE 
We all could do as much! 
LUCIANUS 
If we desired! 
If we were like this master of the arts! 
PLAYER KING 
‘The mobled Queen’! 
PROLOGUE AND LUCIANUS 
Ha, ha, ‘the mobled Queen’! 
PLAYER KING 
‘That’s good,’ they said, ‘the mobled Queen is good!’ 
PLAYER QUEEN 
(Stung) 
Polonius spoke that word! 
PLAYER KING 
Who cares who spoke 
A word of mockery? 
PROLOGUE 
*Prithee, no more,’ 
Or tears will well into his eyes again! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Why do you taunt me so? 
PLAYER KING 
With reason, sir, 
Because your policy outruns your art, 
And pride outruns them both — now are you answered? 
Again this evening, when Prince Hamlet gave 
Direction to our cast, whom did he bid 
Pronounce his speech, gently and trimmingly, 
Unspoiled by mouthing, sawing of the air, 
Or tattered passion or robustious roar — 
Was it our Prologue, who by privilege 
Speaks added lines? 
PROLOGUE 
Was it our Player King, 
The elder of our company, our Leader? 
LUCIANUS 
In whose experience Court and all may trust? 
PLAYER KING 
No, gentlemen, it was our Player Queen 
Whom he entreated — ‘hold the mirror up 
To Nature,’ nor the modesty o’erstep 
Of her own image. Nature too is Queen 
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As we well know — therefore in queenly shape 
Let her be represented — and no doubt 
In ruff and petticoat, with ruby lips 
To garnish thoughtful pallor, she appears 
The likeness of that virtue — 
PLAYER QUEEN 
(Raging) Now enough! 
Lord Hamlet said that clowns should speak no more 
Than was set down for them — for when themselves 
They fill with laughter, they are emptiest, 
Most villainous and pitiful to see! 
PLAYER KING 
Are we your proof of that? Beware, my Queen! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
I shall beware! No wisdom bandies words, 
And least of all with folly, which can win 
The set a score of times! 
PLAYER KING 
That tone again! 
I think your mood becomes you very ill! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
I’m sorry that no mood becomes me, sir, 
Nor any dress, though that I can put off — 
(He lets his royal gown slip from him and steps out in 
the figure of a young man in black doublet.) 
More readily than I can slip from self. 
PLAYER KING 
Now you are humbler! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Yes, maybe to-night, 
Within the shadow of dark happenings, 
We should not bicker, but in silence stand, 
Like hated, hating relatives about 
An open grave. 
PLAYER KING 
What happenings? 
PROLOGUE 
Whose grave? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
None that you know of yet. 
LUCIANUS 
No riddles here! 
(The PLAYER QUEEN /ooks slowly from one to another) 
PLAYER QUEEN 
If I must scan your faces, reading none 
But questions there, where is my certainty? 
What is my knowledge worth? 
PROLOGUE 
Has he some news 
That we have not? 
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PLAYER KING 
What knowledge could he have? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
None, none! I pray you think no more of it! 
PLAYER KING 
| What knowledge? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
| Like this world in action, words, 
You turn and turn again, while the still moon 
That men call thought, beset by hasty cloud, 
Makes no ado, but shows one face alone, 
Unheedingly and steadfastly. 
| PLAYER KING 
The moon! 
| You’re welcome to the sign! Is this the mind 
| Of woman, working on events we know — 
| Two trumpeters at fault, a King who calls 
| For lights, a Queen who quits the hall, a Prince 
Who plays at poet with his courtiers — 
The very sum and total of the round 
We players must complete from day to day? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
The very sum and total! But how small 
tin | Isthis addition, by your leave, how great 
The measure of the act in which we all 
(Though supernumerary) play our part, 
To-night in Elsinore, to-morrow far, 
Yet near, as all must be who once are drawn 
Within the orbit of a destiny. 
PROLOGUE 
( Did you say supernumerary? 
LUCIANUS 
We! 
PLAYER KING 
And why to-night? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Because this night we tread 
An inward court of life inviolate 
hws as no player ever thought to know, 
ind in that moment, in that hour are cast 
for immortality. 
PLAYER KING 





7) We players here? 

LUCIANUS 
Who ever praised us so? 

PROLOGUE 

Was it the Prince? 
PLAYER QUEEN 

,!speak of action, and above it mind, 
furveying all, with neither praise nor blame 
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But patient understanding — and a smile, 
Maybe, for accident that plays the trick 
Upon us players. 
PLAYER KING 
Trick — and accident? 
PLAYER QUEEN 
By making puppets, who should come and go 
Upon a stage to serve a poet’s turn, 
Themselves the arbiters of fate, the men 
Who stand and watch and wait upon a doom 
They cannot change, and still must execute 
In their own person. 
PLAYER KING 
Riddles deeper now 
With every word — if they have sense at all! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Imagine then for once the player sees 
What he is wont to show — this crowded world 
Of sense and action spread before his eyes — 
Then as spectator he must laugh and weep 
To see those others laugh and weep before — 
To know their fears, and not because his own 
Have bred them first — to mock their vanity, 
And not because his own conceit is vain — 
To think these creatures gods, and know them men — 
To suffer that deep innermost despair 
That they must know who have no remedy 
And are no players, but their living selves 
Before the shadow death — to hold the glass 
That should portray a world in players’ art, 
But mirrors now the faces, tier on tier, 
Of men with destined actions to perform 
Who wait their destined words. Maybe he holds 
Their fate within the compass of his hand, 
For all these listeners with parted lips 
And staring eyes must learn from him their doom! 
From him, the player! And that shadow-world, 
Which is the playhouse, flickers in his view, 
Now dim, now clear, remote and actual, 
Until his word is spoken. Suddenly 
The pulse of time is still, a breath is drawn 
That seems, though it be one, the breath of all — 
No cry is heard, but silence in a void 
Finds echo deeper than itself. A man 
Is stricken here, a woman there, to fall 
Among the suffering. No more, no more! 
So may the player cry — not only he 
To whom the word strikes home! 
PLAYER KING 
This man is mad! 
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LUCIANUS 
Like the Prince Hamlet! 
PROLOGUE 
Lovesick first, then mad! 
(The PLAYER QUEEN turns on them.) 
PLAYER QUEEN 
And do you never know the folk who sit 
Before you in the house? Have you no eyes, 
No ears, no sense to read their inmost thoughts? 
Are laughter and hand-clapping all they yield 
To your persuasions — all you wish to know 
Of your own consequence? That’s play indeed, 
Child’s play for men! How can a player show 
A thing beyond himself, unless he seek 
Those other selves, and deeply look within 
Their spirit and his own? I see you now, 
My listeners, my fellows of the play, 
As mind sees action, movement, gesture, word, 
The outer frame of life — but there’s a key 
Unlocks that rigid world, interprets all 
That restless clamour, iron voice on voice, 
And step on step, and blow on blow, and holds 
A promise that within the whole shall be — 
(He comes nearer to them, and they shrink away from 
him.) 
What shall it be? 
PLAYER KING 
Mad, mad! 
LUCIANUS 
(To TRUMPETERS) Go fetch the lord 
Polonius — he brought us here, and knows 
The remedy for every ill! 
PROLOGUE 
That’s true, 
He is most wise! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
‘And look you mock him not’, 
Said the lord Hamlet! 
PLAYER KING 
Fetch Polonius! 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Aye, let him use his players as he said, 
According to desert! 
PROLOGUE 
Polonius! 
(The TWO TRUMPETERS run to the door, but it is opened 
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before they reach it. A pale and trembling CHAMBER 
stands on the threshold.) 
PLAYER KING 
A messenger! 
CHAMBERLAIN 
I am commanded, sirs, 
By the lords Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
To come to you and humbly make excuse 
For lack of entertainment — you should sup 
With our most gracious Court — but now alas — 7 
PLAYER KING 
The King — does something ail his Majesty? 
CHAMBERLAIN 
No, Heaven be praised! 
PLAYER KING 
The Queen, then? 
CHAMBERLAIN ¥ 
Nor the 
The woe is fallen on Polohius — . 
Our Lord High Chamberlain is now no more — 
Slain by Prince Hamlet! 
PLAYER QUEEN % 
What is that you say? 
CHAMBERLAIN * 
A dagger-thrust by some strange accident 
Bereft him of his life. 


PLAYER KING 





Polonius! 
CHAMBERLAIN 
This hour we bear his lordship to his room 
From the Queen’s closet, where the deed was done; 
It was not well to summon up the guard, 
Nor fitting to convey him secretly 
Without the honours due to his estate. 
We seek you therefore, two as trumpeters, 
The rest as bearers. 
PLAYER KING 
We will sadly serve. 
PLAYER QUEEN 
Perplexing, treacherous and all awry 
So looks this world of action to the eye 
Of thought. We players quit the stage, good sirs, 
Lead on, lead on. Your fanfare, trumpeters! 
(The TRUMPETERS go first, and the rest follow. A fanfe 
is heard, then another and another, as at the beginning f 
the play.) THE END 














SHROUD MY BODY DOWN, BY PAUL GREEN 


DESIGN BY 


rAPLEY. But the scr iptures say the grave has jaws 
‘Jaws of the grave 

Once on a Tuesday fair as this 

Was when we dug It. 

Bees were humming hum-hum, 

And the dog-flies rousing in the mash, 


And the goslings W histling 1 in the pond below the house. 


Seven years ago that day was, 
\ Tuesday when it hap pened. 
And after seven years a grave won 't bite you. 


ARCH LAUTERER FOR SCENE I: 





AFTERNOON 











SHROUD MY BODY DOWN, BY PAUL GREEN 
DESIGN BY ARCH LAUTERER FOR SCENE II: EVENING 


Lora. (Reading) ‘For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
son 

That whosoever believeth on him should not perish 

But have everlasting lite.’ 

GRAHAM. Our Father, I thank thee for the fulfillment of thy covenant. 

A weight is lifted from my heart. 

Watch over her. 

LoRA. (Reading) ‘All things were made by him 

And without him was not anything made that was made. 

In Him was life, and the life was the light of men 

GRAHAM. Count me from today as thy servant. 

Thou hast tried me mightily, but I will complain no more 

OLD MAN. Peace, peace to you all, I pray your God 
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Sus three-column formation in 
THEATRE ARTS book re- 
sus will march henceforward is the 
swe pay for an idea, for the idea 
a theatre book, once published, 

not be sold only as news, ad- 
ed only in the month of publica- 













We hold that the best and most 

able books in a theatre library 

those that make their repu- 
on slowly, and that if they were 

d to the attention of the public 

time to time, they would remain 

and more profitably on a pub- 

’s list and would live a longer 

more serviceable life. 

The publishers’ answer to this has 
that book advertising is book 
and that if THEATRE ARTS would 

the publisher’s news of his latest 
(that is, his advertising) beside 

book reviews, not only would the 
ine readers be better served, 
the publisher might, in turn, 
encouraged to call renewed atten- 
to good theatre books already 
print. 

», beginning with this issue, 

TRE ARTS takes the first step by 

ing the book review pages and 

to publishers the opportunity 
ull their wares in the reviewers’ 

y- If more good theatre books 

t from the presses; if their pub- 
can be made to pay a pub- 

better returns over a longer 

;if theatre libraries grow a little 

,and become more numerous — 

Hxperiment will be a success. 














PROPHECY AS DRAMA 


The Prophets of Israel, by Edith 
Hamilton. W. W. Norton: $2.50. 


= book with which Edith Hamil- 
ton has followed her two master- 
pieces of interpretation, The Greek 
Way and The Roman Way, has noth- 
ing to do with the theatre. It is only in 
the author’s method of illuminating a 
people through the words of their own 
greatest literature and in the brilliant 
success of her accomplishment, that 
the new volume establishes a com- 
panionship with the earlier works. 
The fact that The Prophets of Israel is 
the third in a series which began with 
Miss Hamilton’s article on ‘Tragedy’ 
in THEATRE ARTs (January 1926) is, 
however, enough reason for calling 
attention to it here. 

Although the play form was un- 
known to the prophets of Israel, it is 
easy to make a case for them among 
the great dramatic teachers of the 
world in the range and quality of their 
‘material’, the manner of their presen- 
tation and their way of achieving a 
climax, and this in spite of the fact 
that, as Miss Hamilton says, ‘The 
beauty of ritual, the pealing organ,the 
full voic’d quire, the service high and 
anthem clear, the pious incense from 
a censer old, all the ceremonial in 
a great temple or church, beloved by 
poets and artists and musicians, is 
utterly reprobated by them.’ 

The prophets are the ancient real- 
ists and propagandists of the one-man 
drama, and since it is not only the 


kingdom of God that is a ki of 
uses, as Swedenborg says, but the 
kingdom of the arts as well, it may 
well be claimed that Amos, 

Isaiah and their fellows have estab- 
lished the value of hecy as a 
dramatic form by what they have 
accomplished in that form. 

It would take the change of only a 
few words to make the paragraph in 
which Edith Hamilton describes the 
prophet’s approach to his material a 
credo for the modern dramatist: 

‘Practical wisdom marked the 
prophets, at once farsighted and for 
— application. Not practical, 

owever, in the sense that the man 
who compromises is called a practical 
man, which is, indeed, like calling the 
near-sighted the clear-sighted. The 
prophets’ vision was not faulty. They 
never urged accepting a little good at 
the price of a great good because it 
was nearer. That would have been 
an extravagant folly to them, the very 
reverse of the practical. Tested by 
the only test they ever admitted as 
valid, how a thing worked out to help 
men or to hinder them, the little good 
always broke down. The prophets 
never compromised. But their eyes 
were keen to see into basic problems 
of life. It would have been inconceiv- 
able to them all that religion was not 
directly concerned with everything 
that bore in any way on life; the whole 
of life belonged to religion. They all 
taught what is often called “pure re- 
ligion”, the dependence of the individ- 
ual upon God, but it would never have 
occurred to them when they were 
urging the people to defy Assyria or 
submit to Babylon that they were 
talking politics and not religion.’ 

Amos Miss Hamilton calls ‘the an- 
cestor of all labor agitators’, and his 
book ‘the first recorded attack of 
labor upon capital’. Jeremiah was 
‘the first pacifist’. Isaiah ‘in his for- 
eign policy was a man of cool worldly 
wisdom, with a shrewd insight into 
the dominant factors that lay beneath 
the shifting surface of his world.’ 
Hosea was the first to declare that 
love and not fear was the force that 
could draw men away from evil to 
good. So the author emphasizes her 
conclusion that: ‘Their words do not 
startle us with a sense of something 
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ig ie Books 


ENGLISH COSTUME 


OF THE LATER 
MIDDLE AGES 


by Iris Brooke 


Forty pages of drawings, eight in color, 
illustrate this valuable book dealing 
with the development of costumes in 
the 14th and 15th Centuries. $2.00 


PLAYS OF 
CHANGING IRELAND 
ed. by Curtis Canfield 


Eight plays which exemplify the inter- 
esting experimentation now in progress 
at the Dublin Theatre. Only two of the 
plays have hitherto been published 
here. $3.50 





At all bookstores 
or direct from 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 











DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


We'd call this a hodge-podge—but with 
a bow to the English importations, 


we give you 
“A MIXED BAG” 
WHO'S WHO IN THE THEATRE....... $8.50 
FILM & THEATRE... .Nicoll......-+0e0+- 2.50 
SHAKESPEARE... Murry ....-2-eeceeees 3.00 


PAINT, POWDER & MAKE UP... . Strauss. . .5.00 


MARIONETTES IN NORTH OF FRANCE 
BONEN cc cccesecesocevesveceoccooccce 1.50 


PUNCH’'S PROGRESS. . .Brown........0+- 2.00 
TRAGEDY OF NUINSKY . Bourman & Lyman.3.00 
STORY OF THE AMERICAN BALLET 


PEN. < coccocscoesoeecouececoecece 1.00 
ONE ACT PLAYS FOR PLAYERS 
Qnd series ed. by Box. ..essccccecseceees 2.00 


BEST ONE ACT PLAYS of 1935 ed. Marriott 2.50 
CONTEMPORARY ONE ACT PLAYS 
from Nine Countries. ..ed. Wilde........ 2.75 
STORM IN A TEA CUP...adapt. Bridie.. .95 
PLAY PRODUCING FOR SCHOOLS a 
LITTLE THEATRES... .Koch.....++sse0 50 


48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y. 
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strange and new; they startle us with 
the revelation of a community of feel- 
ing, a similarity of outlook, between 
us and that distant antiquity. They 
discover to us what was always in us 
although we had not known it. They 
are spokesmen for humanity.’ 
FREDERICK MORTON 


FIFTY YEARS OF OPERA 
The Metropolitan Opera, by Irving 
Kolodin. Oxford: $3.75. 


i en first supplementary spring 
season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House is more indicative of the altered 
policies advocated by the new direc- 
tor, Edward Johnson, than the tradi- 
tional winter season whose successful 
tenure this year saw no radical de- 
partures from the methods of the 
previous regime. The spring season, 
starting with lower prices, looking for- 
ward to other seasons of less usual 
fare, and using, primarily, young sing- 
ers not yet experienced enough for the 
formal weeks, represents a desire to 
build up a new audience that has 
never known the ‘Met’ intimately. 
With these principles as its guide, it 
marks an attempt to democratize an 
institution that has long been far too 
specialized in appeal for its own good 
and that of the musical public. 

The appearance at this time, there- 
fore, of a full, accurate history of the 
Metropolitan, from its founding in 
1883 through 1935, the end of the 
Gatti regime — exactly fifty years of 
musical endeavor, since there was no 
official ‘Metropolitan’ company in 
1892-1893 and again in 1897-1898 — 
is pertinent and valuable. 

On pages crowded with information 
as well as with varied types and count- 
less footnotes, Mr. Kolodin records, 
season by season, the singers and pro- 
ductions offered over these years. At 
first, the author wisely limits his 
comment to contemporary quotations 
and relies on the memories of his 
older readers to supply the glamour. 
Later—chiefly in the last years of 
Gatti’s directorship— Mr. Kolodin 
waxes justly indignant over an almost 
continuous decline in artistry. 

The dean of music critics, W. J. 
Henderson, of the New York Sun, 
who contributes a foreword to the 
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volume, says, ‘Asa temple of art | 





society 


Metropolitan Opera House has ain | (frtun 


frequent intervals been a 
glory. As a community house f 
smart society it has from its ones 
been a conspicuous public institutigg 
while it was concomitantly aly 
demonstration of the power of ‘ 
business.’ As Mr. Henderson goes 





Ss 
ay 


Shrine of} the re 


Diamor 


to say, this book derives much ini 
Toscani 


value from the author’s conscious 


of this vital fact. The M 
began as a shrine for its wealthy bop Fpilog. 


holders, built to show them of » 
advantage without regard to the. 
fectiveness of productions or the oun, 
fort of its less moneyed subscribes 
Although the sheen of the hom. 
shoe changed from gold to dj 
and then became paste, the house, 





dan er 
scords, 
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imself 
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ah an 


tained, in general, its character fife Met 
‘rich man’s institution’ — from the|f the | 


first disastrous season of Henry § 
Abbey in 1883, through the sep 
artistic years of German opera, back 
to Abbey and his collaboration wih 


Schoeffel and Maurice Grau, on tothe f 


solo-direction of Grau, and finally the 
‘more catholic’ regimes of ‘nebuloy’} 
Conried and ‘stabilized’ Gatti, 
Thus runs the roster of impresarig 
marking eras of ‘private sponsorship 
for profit’, ‘stockholder sponsorship, 
‘joint sponsorship, non-profit 
ing’, and finally ‘the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’ and public partic 
pation in the guaranty of funds. Bag 
man’s control, in addition, repre 
a distinct era in talent. Starting 
‘the ideal casts’ of the ‘Golden 
Song’ — such as for a production 
The Huguenots, with Melba, Nonti 
the two de Reszkes, Plangon. 


and Scalchi — the names mi rch ot k i 


enviable and glorious succes 
Calvé, Scotti, Sembrich, Lill 
mann, Campanari, Schumann-Ha 
Caruso, Farrar, Bonci, Tetraml 
Chaliapine, Renaud. Names, 
than operas, have always represt 
the Metropolitan’s drawing-powej 
mere list of them is a cross-sectiol 
the house’s history. : 
Mr. Kolodin has heightened tit! 
herent flatness of a thorough 
record by a keen perception of 
place of the Metropolitan as am 
vidual unit, as a part of the city's 
tory, and as a reflection of the a 
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| sey And, moreover, there are 
a forunate) several digressions from 
wa the record: a fine sketch of ‘The 
: fy | Diamond Horseshoe’ and its social 
im | gteration over the years; a tribute to 
| Caruso as the most important 
me sngleinfluenceon the lifeof the Metro- 
rb 
he 


tan during his long career, as much 
Bis getrecedinary personal appeal 
of ig js for his glorious voice; an estimate of 
Dileessin’'s career as a Metropolitan 
diinggwnductor, 1908-1915; and several 
rho. | Bpilogues’, which point the picture 
ff p|¢an era more than any amount of 
he ef. gords, and always with insight. 
m.| In addition, the author has allowed 
be, |limself a glance into the future when 
home. |e expresses hope for a National 
mond, |Iheatre that can be achieved through 
sem. igh an ‘educational institution’ as 
er fie Metropolitan Opera Association 
n the jf the partisans of the cause can 
ry E, jgablish ‘a vital relationship between 
and the life of America today’. 


‘tat EDWARD REED 
twit RENCH THEATREMAN 
tothe umarchais, Adventurer in the 
ub miury of Women, by Paul Fri- 

heuer. Translated by Margaret 
= dsmith. Viking: $3.50. 


ATCHMAKER and inventor, au- 

thor and speculator, ship- 
er and publisher, adviser and 
politanitagonist of the monarchy, contrac- 
partic to the terrorists and their prison- 
. accused and judge, unfaithful 
rexatsper and monogamous husband — 
wiht was the superficial portrait.’ 
Agefiady the words closely, for they 


a versatility that few men in 
jordiayget or present times have matched. 
ised by a few but never for long, 
houiimoriated by many, friend and foe 


sessotigme, unacknowledged in each pro- 
ji Lebiion by colleagues who declared he 
Hem hot a statesman but an author, 
an author but a statesman — 
unarchais offers to biographers a 
of astounding variety, of in- 


table and startling contrasts, of 
mpulous and kindly deeds, all of 
tghtened by a spirit and physique 
bounded energy. 
ghgumgeml Frischauer, a Viennese, has 
} of MR completely captured this man’s 
anime character in his thorough, 
ty siemmented and highly readable biog- 
he Oy. Few authors could, without 
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the full sympathy that only a French- 
man with some of Beaumarchais’ 
quality and tradition possesses. But it 
was a book worth doing, and is a book 
worth reading. 

The son of a watchmaker, Beau- 
marchais, born Pierre-Augustin Ca- 
ron, early improved his unsatisfactory 
lot in the world. The questionable 
invention of a new kind of watch 
brought him before the court that 
from his earliest years he had envied 
and desired to join. He was a non- 
pareil among social climbers, and 
protected by a woman of the court 
he soon established himself modestly 
among royalty. At 31 he became 
Monsieur de Beaumarchais. As music 
master to the half-forgotten daughters 
of the King he further insured his 
position; and through that he gained 
the friendship and aid of the great 
financier, Paris-Duverney. His abrupt 
downfall showed his resiliency, for he 
fought back fiercely, steadily, gaily. 
His pen was sharpening for the many 
combats to come. In time, he became 
a secret agent for the King, later for 
Marie Antoinette; he organized ship- 
ments of arms to the revolutionary 
American colonies; he attempted a 
financial coup in Spain; he became the 
publisher of Voltaire’s complete works; 
when the Revolution came to France, 
he tried, now an old man, to join forces 
with these people from whom he had 
sprung and for whom he had worked, 
more or less unconsciously, in his law 
suits and his writings; in the end, he 
died, broken, ignored by the new 
rulers. 

And all his life he wrote. Some of 
the most brilliant mémoires in this 
century of mémoires came from his 
pen, most of them in defense of his 
honor and his envied victory over 
caste. Among his plays are two that 
have lived brightly since they were 
first written: The Barber of Seville and 
The Marriage of Figaro. But he was 
never a professional author, and there 
is no surprise in the fact that the 
poverty-ridden authors of his day 
never trusted him and regarded him 
as a dabbler in the art to which they 
had dedicated themselves unreward- 
ingly. For Beaumarchais was not only 
rich (some of the time) but more 
interested in his financial affairs than 





Dallas Bower. PLAN FOR CINEMA. 
London, 1936. $2.50 
Allardyce Nicoll. FILM AND THEATRE; 
Their Basic Difference. N. Y., 1936. $2.50 
BOOKS ON THE THEATRE, CINEMA 
AND DANCE 
Catelogue No. 33. Also new catalogue of 
EXPERIMENTAL LITERATURE 


including « selected list of valuable aids for 
young authors. 


Gotham Beok Mart 
51 W. 47 Street New York 











An Introduction to the 
Theory of the Cinema 


FILM and 
THEATRE 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Professor of the History of Drama, 
Yale University 
The author has sought to do 
two things in this : first, to 
present in as simple and un- 
elaborated form as _ possible 
what appears to be the basic 
principles underlying artistic 
expression in the film: and, sec- 
ond, to relate that form of 
expression to the familiar art of 

the stage. 


268 Pages . . . $2.50 


THomMaAs Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
383 Fourth Avenue New York 
JUST OUT! 


3 NEW 
PLAYS 


by BERNARD 
SHAW 


THE SIMPLETON OF THE UNEXPECTED ISLES 
with Prefece), THE SIX OF CALAIS (with « short 

efetory), THE MILLIONAIRES (with Prefece). 
These three new pleys combine to form « volume es 
rich in entertainment end controversy es Mr. Shaw 
hes ever produced. $2.50 

















NINE PLAYS 


by Bernard Shaw 


Convenient omnibus volume of nine representetive 
pleys with origina! prefeces and notes. Caeser end 
Cleopatra; Mrs. Warren's Profession, Arms and the 
Maen; Candide, Saint Joan, Man and Superman; 
Fanny's First » Androcles and the — The 
Devil's Disciple. 1180 pages. 3.50 








449-4th Ave., 


DODD, MEAD & CO., New York City 
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Outstanding Plays 
For Little Theatres 


RUSSET MANTLE 
PARNELL 

POST ROAD 

AH, WILDERNESS 

PATHS OF GLORY 

NOAH 

LABURNUM GROVE 
CEILING ZERO 

THE SHINING HOUR 

THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
LET FREEDOM RING 
PAGE MISS GLORY 
SQUARING THE CIRCLE 
RAIN FROM HEAVEN 
BIOGRAPHY 

THE DISTAFF SIDE 
ACCENT ON YOUTH 

THE WIND AND THE RAIN 
PETTICOAT FEVER 

ON STAGE 

THE JOYOUS SEASON 
BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
BLIND ALLEY 

CRIMINAL AT LARGE 
THE CRADLE SONG 
CANDLE LIGHT 
ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
KIND LADY 

HER MASTER’S VOICE 
LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
THREE CORNERED MOON 


Send for our 1936 
Supplement of Plays 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 























MARIONETTES 
in the North of France 
By 
REGINALD S. SIBBALD 


Origin and development of 
the marionette theatre, 
emphasizing its growth in 
northern France where even 
now it vies in popularity 
with the movies. Two full 
plays are reprinted in the 
Appendix with a synopsis of 
others through the text. 


$1.50 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS : PHILADELPHIA 
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in his literary efforts. Although late in 
life he declared ‘I love the theatre 
madly’, his famous fight against the 
Comédie Frangaise to obtain suitable 
royalties for authors was cast aside 
whenever warfare over his economic 
interests gained his attention. On the 
other hand, it is not surprising that 
Beaumarchais lives today chiefly 
because of his writings. The Barber is 
still an amusing comedy and a worthy 
sample of the well-made play. Figaro, 
in itself a good piece of playwriting, 
presaged the Revolution: a literary 
work of greater political and social 
significance than most things written 
with that end definitely in view. The 
furore that accompanied it not only 
before production but at its first 
performances (gained at the expense 
of the King’s authority) marked it at 
once as politically consequent. Napo- 
leon was not exaggerating when he 
said some years later that The Mar- 
riage of Figaro was more than a 
theatrical event; it was a warning that 
‘the Revolution was approaching.’ 


Comrades in Arms, and Other 
Plays for Little Theatres, by Perct- 
val Wilde. Little, Brown: $1.75. 


[ SHOULD occasion no surprise to 
have the plays in this book show 
that Mr. Wilde can turn out neat, 
workmanlike examples of the one-act 
form, since these particular plays 
are his ninety-eighth to one hundred 
and third. By the same token his 
fund of material might be expected to 
wear thin, so that it is not surprising 
that there is little red meat here. 
There is a beautiful, vain woman who 
has lost one soldier husband but gains 
another; two old ladies who live 
together happily while they fool the 
world about Depression’s effects; a 
silly, stagestruck girl (in a dream) and 
an actor; a college professor, a football 
hero, and a girl to decide between the 
two; a four-sided, farcical scandal that 
ends amiably with all four husbands 
smiling pleasantly at each other 
across a bridge table; and a play in 
which Omar Khayyam’s dictum about 
the moving finger’s irrevocable writing 
is disproved by a tavern girl. There is 
characterization, but no real motiva- 
tion or the creation of live people. 
Plots are expert, but of slight conse- 


quence. Yet these are skilful, Please <= 
| 


plays, good to fill out a program » 
light entertainment. . mal ‘o 
sem 


THE PUBLISHER - 
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FF Latin Plays of St. Nichola; 4. 
edited by Otto E. Albrecht, Uning.| ™ 


sity of Pennsyloania Press: $2 Tey == 
of, and commentary on, four pn — 
from the twelfth centu 

Play-book. With a study of the mug, 

of the plays and of the sources ay‘! 


iconography of the legends, Ay 


The Young King, by Laurence Binyen, | 
Macmillan: $2.75. Play in verse aboy 

the revolt of Henry II’s oldest gon, 
‘The Young King’, against his father || 
Written from the viewpoint of || 
father-and-son relationship, rather) 
than on a purely historical bi 1 
lier versions have been produced j 
three small theatres in England, * 


Ladies in Waiting, by Cyril 
pion. French: $.75. Play for women) a 


























Produced twice in England and, this!) testes, 
season, by the Carnegie Tech producti 
ment of Drama, among others. ober 
Kind Lady, by Edward Choden\ “*“ 
French: $1.50. Last season’s 
way success, adapted from HughWa) ty 
pole’s story. 
Poor Giraffe, and Other Puppet — 
by Marion W. Flexner and by Sheld 
Park Clark. French: $.75. Seven 

ACI 
Hand Puppets, by Marion W. 
Alice Cane and Dorothy Park = 
French $7. Subtitled ‘A CA swthoritati 
Manual for Teachers and Childre’.) >" 
She Loves Me Not, by Howard Lint agcyy 
French: $.75. Hit of two seasons 
Junior Play-Readings, selected 
edited by Louise M. Franktnittll simon 
French: $1.50. Monologues, tnd others 
and scenes suitable for children t = 


cite or act, chosen from familiar 
and good plays. A sequel to last ye 
Playreadings, Louise Fran 
able collection of scenes for adult F iss, 


Remember the Day, by Philo Hh 
and Philip Dunning. Row, P 
$7.50. Charming play of youth 
the current Broadway season. 








vik? Everyone who loves the story of the 
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lorious past of the Theatre should 
al for Catalogue 54 which de. 
scribes @ remarkable collection of 
books, prints, drawings, autograph 
letters, playbills and relics relating to 
theatres, actors, plays, dancing, mari- 
snettes, the circus, opera, panto- 
aime, costume, etc. 

3. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
31 Conduit Street, London, W.1, England 
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THEATRE ARTS PRINTS 
i! MODERN STAGE DESIGN 
150 Prints 


ii SHAKESPEARE AND HIS TIMES 
100 Prints 


Reproductions of stage and costume designs, 
theatres, character portraits and scenes from 
productions. For the theatre student, teacher 
and collector, also for workshop and library 
we. Half-tone prints, with descriptive captions, 
on sheets 5’’ x 8’, attractively boxed. 

Each Set $1.50 


THE ART OF THE DANCE 


by Isadora Duncan 


Twenty essays. A unique document in the 
literature of the dance and modern art. Edited 
by Sheldon Cheney. $7.50 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 


Emays in dialogue form on the art of acting; 
whoritative advice, delightful reading. 
(3rd printing) $1.50 


ARCHITECTURE FOR THE NEW 
THEATRE 
Edited by E. J. R. Isaacs 


Emays and projects by Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson, William Lescaze, F. A. Pawley 
tnd others. Illustrated. $2.50 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE 
STAGE 
by Stanley R. McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in the 
Deatre. $1.50 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
® EAST 49TH ST., NEW YORK 














THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


One-Act Festival Plays, by W. N.\f 


Viola. George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. Six ‘bits of nonsense,’ in the 
author’s words, produced under his 
direction at the Pontiac High School. 


Do's and Don't’s of Drama, by Fean 
Lee Latham. Dramatic Publishing Co.: 
$.75- 555 pointers for beginning actors 
and directors. 


Four Plays, by F. L. Lucas. Macmii- 
lan: $2.50. Full-length plays, ad- 
dressed primarily to repertory thea- 


| tres, by a well-known critic and poet. 


Noah, by André Obey. French: $.75. 
Obey’s delightful play in the transla- 
tion by Arthur Wilmurt that was seen 
last year in New York and London. 


Four pamphlets of one-act plays, by 
Hoyt Coe Reed. Calamus Co.: $.50 each. 


| Roses All the Way, comedy for women; 


Perspective, comedy; This Christmas; 


| American Pit, a contest-winner. 


| Who’s Who in the Theatre, compiled 


| and edited by Fohn Parker. Pitman & 


Sons, London: $8.50. The indispen- 
sable guide to theatre personalities 
and dates. This Eighth Edition is 


revised and corrected to include the 


three years since the previous issue. 


Revivals 
(A monthly reminder of books that 
have stood the test of time and earned 
their place on theatre shelves.) 
The Theatre: 3000 Years of Drama, 
Acting and Stagecraft, by Sheldon 


| Cheney. Longmans Green: $4. Inclu- 


sive in scope and content, this well- 


| illustrated history continues to be a 


‘must’ on the list for theatre readers. 


World Drama, edited by Barrett H. | 


| Clark. Appleton: $70. A two-volume 


collection of great plays that brings 
together material from many coun- 
tries and periods, beginning with an- 


| cient Greece and working to Ibsen. 


The American Theatre, As Seen by its 
Critics, edited by Montrose Ff. Moses 
and Fohn Mason Brown. Norton: 
$3.75. Quotations and excerpts from 
writers well- and lesser-known on 
plays remembered and forgotten give 
a panoramic view of the American 
theatre (1752-1934) as its contempo- 
raries have seen its developing stages. 





By IRVING KOLODIN 





1883-1935 


The first complete 


t story of The 
Metropolitan Opera from its founding 
to the retirement of Gatti-Casazza. 


In addition to the chronological 
consideration of each of the fifty sea- 
sons, there are separate chapters 
devoted to salient episodes in the 
history of the organization with sec- 
tions on Arturo Toscanini, Enrico 
Caruso and other unforgettable and 
outstanding figures. Included also 
are the premiéres and novelties of 
each year, dates of prominent débuts 
and first appearances of noteworthy 
singers in their characteristic roles. 
A fascinating book worthy of a 
permanent place in any library. 
With 16 illustrations. Introduction by 
W. J. Henderson. $3.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











To. 


The standard reference book of the 
Stage is again completely up to date. 


WHO'S WHO 
in the THEATRE 


Compiled and edited by John Par- 


ker, is now ready in the new 


8th Edition 


Answers more questions about the life, the 
work and the personalities of the Theatre 
than any other compilation in exist- 

ence. Over 2000 pages $8.50 


THEATRE AND STAGE 
By 56 Distinguished Authorities, 
Edited by Harold Downs 


An encyclopedie of the amateur theatre 
From orgenizetion of an ameteur group, 
through production of every type of enter 
tainment, to minute bits of business, every 
thing is expertly covered in practical detail 


2 vols. 1308 pp. Illus. $10.00 


STAGE LIGHTING 
By F. A. Aldred and C. S. Ridge 


The comprehensive practice! articles from 
THEATRE AND STAGE. Invaluable to ama 
teurs whatever their facilities and degree of 
organization 


135 pp. Illus. $2.25 


THE THEATRE 
By Malcolm Morley 


The theatre in its relation to our cultural life. 
What we should expect from it and whet we 
find. Foreword by George Arliss 


204 pp. $1.50 


PITMAN PUBLISHING CO. 
| 2 W. 45th Street, New York 
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School and Theatre Directory continued 


Summer Session of the 


HILDA SPONG THEATRE SCHOOL 


(formerly held Beach Theatre, Falmouth, Cape Cod) 


at 
THE PLAYHOUSE 


CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY 
June 29th to August 30th 


Eight weeks of intensive work in 
SPEECH AND VOICE, PANTOMIME, MAKEUP, 
DANCING AND REHEARSALS 
Plus 
PUBLIC APPEARANCES WITH THE PROFESSIONAL STOCK COMPANY 
SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


For full information address: 


HILDA SPONG, Director 


9 East 59th Street, New York City 








OGUNQUIT 
PLAYHOUSE 


of the 
MANHATTAN THEATRECOLONY 
at Ogunquit, Maine 
TENTH SEASON 
JULY AND AUGUST 


A season of New York successes and 
new plays with a company of Broadway 
actors and stars of national fame. The pro- 
fessional acting company during the last 
two seasons has included: 


Maude Adams Laurette Taylor 
Ethel Barrymore Peggy Wood 
Tullio Carminati Florence Reed 
Libby Holman Blanche Ring 
Mitz! Green Violet Heming 
Thomas W. Ros Fritzi Scheff 
Hilde Spong Leo G. Carroll 
Alexandre Carlisle Daisy Atherton 
Ruth St. Denis Molly Pearson 


Twenty Apprentices will be accepted at 
the Colony for training in all branches of 
the technique of the theatre. Apprentice 
Members have their own theatre in 
which public productions are regularly 
made. Apprentices manifesting especial 
talent will be invited to play with the 
professional acting company. 


Application for membership in the 
Colony should be made to: 


WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. 


? ARE YOU INTERESTED IN ? 
A PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
TRAINING 


in an 
ADVANCED OR APPRENTICE 
GROUP 


to be conducted in association with 


THE RED BARN THEATRE 


at Locust Valley, Long Island 











Qualifying members to appear in a 
session of public productions during 
August. 
For descriptive matter, address: 
? Teresa a€9 °° Building, N.Y.C. ? 
THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 
OF 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fourth Season 
July 2nd to September 7th, 1936 


Presents 
Recent Successes. Revivals. Premieres. 
Operating their own theatre in the well-equipped 
BARN PLAYHOUSE, near LAKE SUNAPEE 


Practical experience in acting and all phases of thea- 

tre activities is offered to the STUDENT GROUP, 

affiliated with The Curry School of Expression 

Summer Work-Shop. 

Delightful climate. Beautiful woods and mountain 
views. Land and water sports 


Information upon request 


MRS. JOSEPHINE E. HOLMES 


251 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 











GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
17th Season 
June 27—August 22 
ACTING-DANCING-PRODUCTION 
Weekly Public Performances. 
All parts taken by students. 
(Special Junior Unit— Ages 13-15) 
For circular address 
F. M, Evens and F. D. Cunningham 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 











BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


will accept a small apprentice 
group for intensive training in 
acting. Moderate fee. Nine 
weeks beginning June 29th. 


For information apply to 


F. THEODORE CLOAK, Director 


Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Stockbridge, Mass. 
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| Attractions current in New York, w.4 
gether with some to look forward to, ang 
a list of those which have closed sing 

\the last recording. The opening a 

|closing dates appear in parenthey, 

| after the title. 


ON THE BOARDS |} ne’ 


an 
SCH 





|TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933—)}} "i" 
| Drama adapted from the Erskine cl Aen 
well novel by Jack Kirkland, aK 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Non, 20, wil omy i 

.) by Lillian Hellman. Producer andj} a 
director: Herman Shumlin. With Kather 

ine Emery, Anne Revere, Florence Melee : 


De 
THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jon, jaf) 
1935 .) Comedy by George Abbotad ——— 
John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex Yoi{— 
MULATTO (Oct. 24 .) by Langstafili a a 
Hughes. Producer: Martin Jones, | 
THE 1 


DEAD END (Oct. 28 











.) by Sidney Kings 
ley. Producer and designer: Norman Bap 
Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley July Iss 


| FIRST LADY (Nov. 26——.) by Georg $A comps 
Kaufman and Katharine Dayton, Pr oh the Li 
ducer: Sam H. Harris. With Jane Coal it 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27—) Gam signif 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. rag@roughou 
ducer and director: George Abbott. Wit 
Allyn Joslyn, Jerome Cowan and Joa TO 
Arling. 





ONE GOOD YEAR (Nov. 27 The T 
Stephen Gross. Producer: Al Roses. the & 
MAY WINE (Dec. 5 ——.) Play withmmig such | 
Score by Sigmund Romberg; book scene 
Frank Mandel; lyrics by Oscar lightin 
| stein II, Producer: Laurence Schwa al 
| VICTORIA REGINA (Dec. 26-Junem) books. 
Laurence Housman. From Londoa, refere: 
ducer and director: Gilbert Millet. * 4 
tings by Rex Whistler. With Helen mat 4 e, 
acter s: 
MOON OVER MULBERRY “Ezine. \ 
(Jan. 13——.) by Nicholas Cosa 7 
Producer: Standish O'Neill. =. 
|CALL IT A DAY (Jan. 28—.) by De The Li 
Smith. From London, Producef: Theat special 
Guild, with Lee Ephraim. With particu! 
Merivale, Gladys Cooper, Jeanne De@ y. 
CO-RESPONDENT UNKNOWN (f@§ the pre 
—.) by Mildred Harris. and tions, 
Goldman. Producers: MacKenna, . 
Or rate 


and Mielziner. With Peggy Conkiit 
END OF SUMMER (Feb. 17—) 9SP@ATR 





Behrman. Producer: Theatre 4th Str 
Ina Claire, Osgood Perkins and ™ 
Natwick. aan 
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d THEATRE WORKSHOP 
(Pe 
+ neyar sian 

=o 25th year 
Adee Dancing, Stage Direction. 


acting opportunities for graduate 
|| and qualifying students. essional 


| Stock Company playing nightly in our 


—- 


own Play House. Horseback Riding, 


Swimming Boating. 
| Wins School, October to May, Cleveland, O. 


For catalogue address y | 











MR. PHIDELAH RICE 

















Box 692 Oak Bluffs, Massachusetts 
{| —— 
tu!) GOODMAN THEATRE 
.ad | ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
tine | SCHOOL OF THE DRAMA 
y ad WwW 
theses MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D. 
Head of Drama Department 
MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistant Head of Drama Department 
The schoo! operates its own theatre and has 4 
i || highly trained professional faculty. 
es Accredited. Degree and Certificate offered 
t Cad: The courses are so designed that students may 
wecialize according to their preference and 
{ gility in acting, production, or design. 





0, 4 Limited number of applications accepted. 











abe | For descriptive matter address 
McGee | Secretary, The Good Theatre 

: Dept. T. A., Art Institute of Chicago 
Jon. 30 Chicago, Illinois 

bott andl fesse 

: Yoel] __— 











Pe eeSeeseen 
THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Out June 15th 


Ki 
rman 


= july Issue * © © 


ton, 


e Cont. if the Little Theatre and a pictorial record 


of significant performances in theatres 





rack. ghout the world. 
yort. Wit 
ind J «TO ADVERTISERS: 
= The Tributary Theatre Number is 
osen the best possible medium for 
vith mag «such products and services as 
book 18 scenery, equipment, stage- 
Hammel lighting, plays, make-up, textiles, 
chee costumes, schools, theatres and 
June®) YE books. Used extensively as 4 
o B reference book and buying 
aa guide, it has a permanent char- 
acter seldom offered in a maga- 
Const tine. No increase in advertising 
rates, 
) by De The Little Theatre Directory, 4 
er: Thal special feature of this number, is 
With "HE particularly valuable for Little 
ne DEY Thestres that wish to establish 
WN (AG the prestige of their organiza- 
and —. tions. 
vai ; For rates and further details write to 
_)yS#RATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


49th Street New York, N. Y 








| PRE-HONEYMOON (April 30 
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School and Studio Directory continued 





LOVE ON THE DOLE (Feb. 24 .) by 
Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood. 
Producer: Maurice Barber. With Wendy 

| Hiller and Alexander Grandison. ‘ 

- ‘ 

SAINT JOAN (March 9~May 23) Revival 

_ of the George Bernard Shaw play. Pro- 
ducer: Katharine Cornell. Directed by 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel- 
ziner. With Katharine Cornell, Arthur 
Byron, Maurice Evans, Eduardo Cian- 


nelli, George Coulouris, Kent Smith, | 
Brian Aherne, Charles Waldron. 
| IDIOT’S DELIGHT (March 24 .) by 


Robert E. Sherwood. Producer: Theatre 
Guild. Directed by Bretaigne Windust. 
Setting by Lee Simonson. With Alfred 
Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


BITTER STREAM (March 30-May 23) 
by Victor Wolfson, from Ignazio Silone’s 
Fontamara. Producer: Theatre Union. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN REPER- 
TORY (April 10 .) Producer: S. M. 
Chartock. With Frank Moulan, William 
Danforth, Roy Cropper and Vivian Hart. 


ON YOUR TOES (April 11 .) Musical 
comedy, with book by Lorenz Hart, 
Richard Rodgers and George Abbott; 
music by the first two. Producer: Dwight | 
Deere Wiman. Choreography by George 
Balanchine. Directed by Worthington | 
Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Ray 
Bolger, Tamara Geva and Luella Gear. 


BURY THE DEAD (April 18 .) One- 
act drama by Irwin Shaw. Preceded by 
Prelude. Producer: Alex Yokel. Directed 
by Worthington Miner and Walter Hart. 


ELIZABETH SLEEPS OUT (April 20 
——.) Revival of Leslie Howard's Murray | 
Hill. Producer: J. Emerson Smythe. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC (April 27 
—.) Revival of the Edmond Rostand 
drama as adapted by Brian Hooker. Pro- 
ducer: Walter Hampden. With Walter 
Hampden and Katharine Warren. 


.) by 
Anne Nichols and Alford Van Ronkel. 


Producer: Anne Nichols. 


PARNELL (May 4 .) Return engage- 
ment of the Elsie Schauffler play. Pro- 
ducer: Pierce Power-Waters. With Dennis 
King, Edith Barrett and Effie Shannon. 





GHOSTS (May 11-23) Return engage- | 
ment of the Ibsen revival. Producer: | 
Luther Greene. With Nazimova. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
THE COUNTY CHAIRMAN (May 25-30) | 


Revival of George Ade’s play for one 
week. Producer: The Players. With 
Charles Coburn, Alexander Kirkland, 
Rose Hobart, James Kirkwood. 


WINTERSET (June 1——.) Return en- 
gagement of the Maxwell Anderson drama. 
Producer: Guthrie McClintic. With Bur- 
gess Meredith. 





CLOSED | 

FRESH FIPLDs (Feb. 10~A pril 18) 

SUMMER WIVES (A pril 13-18) 

LADY LUCK (A pril 15-18) 

RUSSET MANTLE (Jan. 16—A pril 25) | 

LADY PRECIOUS STREAM (Jan. 27—April 25) | 

THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE (Feb. 25- | 
April 25) 

LIBEL! (Dec. 20-May 2) 

ETHAN FROME (Jan. 21—May 2) 

PRIDE AND PREJUDICE (Nov. 5-May 9) 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Jan. 30—May 9g) 

mention THEATRE ARTS 





Helen Ford 


STAFFORD 


compte daiael tan Eee 

co , pr tra 

beginner and the oleae student pre- 

paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 
Students receive the benefit of Miss 


Stafford's teaching methods besed on 
yeers of actual theatre experience. 


Miss Reche! Crothers, wel inoue pla) t and 
author, says, “!/ consider Helen F ‘ord the 
most inspiring teecher of acting | heve ever known.” 


Write or telephone for further detells: 











TOWER STUDIO 
3218 Barbizon Plazes, New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 7-7000 
anime TES 
@ THEATRE 
@ DANCE 
@ MUSIC 
@ ARTS 


CORNISH SCHOOL 
e DRAMA 


ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Guest Director 


22ND SUMMER SESSION 
Write for Catalog — Seattle, Washington 








COLUMBIA COLLECE 
© SPEECH AND ORAME 


Founded by Mary A. Blood 

@ DRAMA 

@ MUSIC 

@ VOICE 

@ RADIO 
Diploma and Degrees offered 
Students may enter at any time 


Centrally located in downtown Chicago 





45th year. Catalog on request. 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 








PLAYWRITING 


* 
A SUMMER COURSE 


For 
Writers 
Drama Teachers 
Little Theatre Workers 
2 


An approach to the creative problems of the theatre 
through individual instruction end personal contact 
with a professional dramatist. 
e 
Two four-weeks courses during July and 
August open to a small selected group. 
..» Fees moderate. 
Write directly to 


DAVID O. WOODBURY 


OGUNQUIT . . . MAINE 











MONTHLY 











LEKOLITES 








Better Light 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


Complete stage lighting catalog free on request 


CENTURY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT, IN 


419 West 55th Street 








Better Control 


New York, N. ¥, 














Get 
these FREE 
fabric samples! 


For COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 


Dazian fabrics are your ‘materials for 
inspiration.” They PLAY an important 
part in every production. Dazian's are 
national fabric headquarters for Stage, 
Screen and Studio — Ask for Samples! 


Do You Want 
Original Costume Designs... 


Sketches in full color, of any desired 
type of modern or authentic costume, 
are available. Ask about this service. 


STAGE FABRICS 


DAZIAN’S, Inc. 
142 West 44th Street, New York 


Chicago, 203 North Wabash Avenue 
Los Angeles, 728 South Hill Street 
Boston, 80 Boylston Street 
St. Louis, 915 Olive Street 





STAGE LIGHTING 
and the 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Specifications and 

prices particularly 
adapted for the needs 
of Summer Theatres 
and Little Theatre 
groups. Special buy on 
Baby Spots, $6 to $15. 1000 Watt 
Spots $25. Limited supply. Send for 
free copy of our illustrated price list 
showing electrical effects for every 
lighting need. 


CHARLES I. 


253 West 14th Street 





NEWTON 


New York 











SCENERY 





SCENIC MATERIALS 


e. ae 





@ Theatrical Hardware 
Scene Paints, Curtains 
Canvas, Flameproofed 
Materials, Lighting 


Catalog''T" - (64pages) - Free onrequest 


” 





CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 





102 WEST THIRD STREET - NEW YORK CITY 









































Costumes b | 
Brooks 


.. the legend of quality to 

be seen in programs = out- 
standing hit shows . eng 

the le of f 

ducers and insure the pan 

sional quality of your work 

... Moderate rates for rentals 

. . over 100,000 costumes 

stock for you to choose ir 

.. send for our 

your next play. 


BROOKS 
COSTUME REN 





260 West 41st Street New 











STAGE C 


Every fabric saul 
and DRAMA groups 
by MAHARAM. 
ice and quality r 
@ Velours 


leading BroadwayPre 
@ Reps | Free Samples 
@ Damasks | ognized groupsor 
@ Satins, etc. Address Dept. 
\ 1 AD 
PYRE Sie AS 2 A 
FABRIC CORPORAT I(¢ 


107 W. 48th St., N. 


CHICAGO BRANCH, 6 E. LAKE 
St. Louis — De Soto Hotel 








Complete Sets of 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 


Theatre Arts complete in its monthly form from 1924 
to 1935 inclusive. (Published quarterly previous to 
1924.) It represents the only permanent and authori- 
tative record of momentous theatre years, giving by 
text and illustration a vivid account of events from 
Broadway to Moscow. Contains many rare issues and | can be supplied at once. 
| over 2500 illustrations. 


Bound, $155; Unbound, $105 $270 Bound 


| ‘Tabeitsadciats ARTS, INC., 40 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW Y¢ 










© A New Waiting List 
for Theatre Arts Complete 
1916—Quarterly and Monthly—19 


Orders accepted now and placed on 
list, to be filled in the order received 
as missing copies are located. All but 
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